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PREFACE 


The  Center  for  Information  Systems  Research  (CISR)  Is  a research  center 
of  the  M.l.T.  Sloan  School  of  Management;  It  consists  of  a group  of  Management 
Information  Systems  specialists,  including  faculty  memebers,  full-time  research 
staff,  and  student  research  assistants.  The  Center's  general  research  thrust 
is  to  devise  better  means  for  designing,  generating  and  maintaining  application  ■ 
software,  information  systems  and  decision  support  systems. 


Within  the  context  of  the  research  effort  sponsored  by  the  Naval  Electro- 
nics Systems  Cononand  under  contract  N00039-77-C-0255,  CISR  proposed  to  conduct 
basic  research  on  a systematic  approach  to  the  early  phases  of  complex  software 
systems  design,  one  of  the  main  goals  being  the  development  of  a well  defined 
methodology  aimed  at  explicitly  filling  the  gap  between  system  requirements  and 
program  specifications.  At  the  heart  of  such  a methodology  is  the  structuring 
of  the  Initial  set  of  requirements  so  as  to  make  apparent  the  design  trade-offs 
existing  among  its  elements.  The  main  focus  of  the  proposed  methodology  is  the 
decomposition  of  that  set  into  subsets  of  strongly  interdependent  requirements 
which  %fould  define  a meaningful  fraswwork  for  system  design.  The  research  pro- 
ject is  organized  so  as  to  Investigate  the  following  four  areas: 


1)  Graph-like  representation  of  requirements  sets  and  suitable  decosfxjsition 
techniques, 

2)  Design  and  development  of  a set  of  software  tools  to  support  the  set 
decomposition  activity. 


3)  Identification  of  a methodology  for  the  assessment  of  interdependencies 
aaong  requirements,  as  well  as  guidelines  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
obtained  decompositions  and  for  the  coordination  of  design  subproblems, 
and 


4)  Experimental  application  of  the  methodology  and  supporting  tools  to  a 
specific  case,  with  emphasis  on  recosnendatlons  for  their  practical  use 
and  cos«>arison  with  more  traditional  approaches. 


This  document  focuses  on  the  activities  carried  out  at  CISR  to  Investigate  ^ $("-! 


ion 


the  fourth  area  outlined  above. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


This  report  describes  the  application  of  the  design  methodology  inves- 
tigated in  this  project  to  a new  set  of  requirements.  The  set  employed  resul- 
ted from  the  addition  of  new  requirements  to  that  utilized  in  the  analysis 
discussed  in  Technical  Report  #3.  The  results  reported  there  suggested 
that  certain  DBMS  design  issues  were  not  explicitly  addressed  by  the  require- 
ments in  that  set;  this  led  us  to  argue  that  perhaps  this  was  one  reason  behind 
the  obtainment  of  rather  broad  design  subproblems  in  the  resulting  framework. 

If  this  were  to  be  the  case,  moreover,  comparing  the  results  obtained  from 
two  similar  sets  should  give  us  an  idea  of  the  robustness  of  the  methodology 
employed . 

To  investigate  these  questions,  the  follow-up  research  effort  reported 
herein  was  undertaken.  In  particular, 

(1)  The  requirements  set  was  augmented  with  a number  of  new  require- 
ments found  missing  in  its  original  version;  requirements  were  added  in  the 
areas  suggested  by  the  previous  analysis  wd  also  in  others  suggested  by  a 
DBMS  literature  search;  and 

(2)  the  methodology  was  applied  to  the  resulting  set  and  a new  design 
framework  was  identified. 

A comparison  of  the  two  obtained  freuneworks  points  out  that  while 
their  basic  structure  is  essentially  the  seune  — thus  giving  us  evidence  re- 
garding the  robustness  of  the  methodology — , the  one  resulting  frcxn  the 
augmented  set  exhibits  somewhat  better  defined  subproblems  and  permits  a 
clearer  interpretation  of  the  interactions  2unong  them. 

The  analysis  leading  to  the  Identification  of  this  second  framework 
is  described  in  detail  in  the  present  report.  The  con^rison  between  the  two 
frameworks  is  also  thoroughly  documented  and,  in  addition,  an  appraisal 
of  our  experience  with  the  usage  of  the  methodology  is  performed.  The  latter 
activity  permits  the  identification  of  more  concrete  coordination  functions 
which  may  have  to  be  performed  between  methodological  steps,  thus  producing 
a unified  methodology  frame%rark  in  which  the  two  design  exercises  described 
in  Technical  Report  #3  and  in  the  present  one  can  be  succintly  represented. 
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The  report  concludes  that  the  investigated  methodology  appears  to  be 
. capable  of  producing  valuable  design  frameworks.  However,  there  is  a spectrum 

of  areas  in  which  further  research  has,  we  believe,  great  potential  to  achieve 

the  full  incorporation  of  the  methodology  to  ordinary  design  practice. 
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COMPLETING  THE  REQUIREMENTS  SET  AS  A MEANS  TOWARDS  BETTER  DESIGN 
FRAMEWORKS;  A FOLLOW-UP  EXERCISE  IN  SOFTWARE  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGN. 


1.  Introduction  and  Overview 


The  application  of  the  methodology  proposed  in  (Andreu  & Madnick  77] 
to  the  early  stages  of  the  design  of  a DBMS  was  reported  in  (Andreu  77c ] . 

The  result,  although  meaningful  and  suggestive  of  design  subproblems  which 
were  not  apparent  in  the  initial  set  of  requirements,  pointed  out  certain 
deficiences  in  that  set.  This  led  us  to  believe  that  had  the  analysis  been 
applied  to  a more  complete  set,  the  results  might  have  displayed  the  struc- 
ture of  the  overall  design  problem  more  clearly. 

Such  an  outcome  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  objectives  of  the 
methodology  investigated  in  the  present  research  project.  In  fact,  being 
able  of  detecting  pitfalls  in  the  initial  set  of  requirements  can  be  con- 
sidered a desirable  feature  for  the  methodology  to  exhibit.  Nevertheless, 
it  pointed  out  two  related  questions  which  deserve  further  investigation. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  primary  issue  of  whether  a more  complete  set 
of  requirements  will  actually  result  in  a more  comprehensive  design  frame- 
work, as  we  argued  it  could.  On  the  other  hand,  if  different  frame%K>rks 
in  fact  result  from  applying  the  methodology  to  two  rather  similar  require- 
ments sets,  then  the  question  becomes  how  different  the  two  frameworks  really 
are;  i.e.,  a question  of  methodology  robustness  arises. 
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To  investigate  these  questions,  a follow-up  research  effort  was 
undertaken.  In  particular,  (1)  the  requirements  set  employed  in  the 
analysis  reported  in  [Andreu  77c)  was  augmented  with  a number  of  new 
requirements  ^hat  were  found  missing  in  its  original  version,  and  (2)  the 
methodology  was  applied  to  the  resulting  set  and  a new  design  framework 
obtained.  This  paper  reports  the  results  and  findings  of  this  follow-up 
effort. 

The  report  is  organized  as  follows: 

- Section  2 describes  how  the  original  set  of  requirements  was  completed. 
Emphasis  is  put  in  (i)  sources  of  new  requirements,  (ii)  characteristics  of 
the  new  requirements  which  are  needed  in  order  to  keep  the  resulting  augmen- 
ted set  within  proper  "balance  of  scope",  and  (iii)  the  main  areas  in  which 
interdependencies  between  new  and  old  requirements  were  detected.  This  sec- 
tion thus  concludes  with  a new  graph  structure  to  which  the  last  three  steps 

of  the  methodology  can  be  applied. 

- Section  3 discusses  the  decomposition  analysis  performed  upot.  that 
graph.  Using  the  techniques  described  in  [.''ndreu  77aJ,  a graph  partition  is 
identified;  then  its  main  characteristics  are  discussed  vis  a vis  the  struc- 
ture of  the  decomposition  obtained  with  the  incomplete  requirements  set 
([Andreu  77c]). 

- Section  4 interprets  the  subsets  of  requirements  stemming  from  the 
graph  deco«QX7sition  described  in  section  3 as  design  subproblems,  and  inves- 
tigates their  relationships.  A new  design  freunework  is  thus  identified  which 
is  then  compared  with  that  obtained  in  (Andreu  77c] . En^hasis  is  put  on 

the  main  differences  between  the  two  frame%«orks  and  on  the  characteristics 
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of  the  new  requirements  set  most  responsible  for  them.  It  is  found  that 
while  the  basic  structure  is  esisentially  the  same  for  the  two  frameworks 
— thus  giving  us  ev'dence  regarding  the  robustness  of  the  methodology — , the 
second  one,  derived  from  the  augmented  set  of  requirements,  exhibits  somewhat 
better  defined  subproblems  and  permits  a clearer  interpretation  of  the 
interactions  aimong  them. 

- Section  5 summarizes  our  experience  with  the  methodology  investigated 
in  this  project.  In  retrospect,  the  results  obtained  from  its  two  applica- 
tions are  overviewed  and  an  effort  made  to  incorporate  their  implications 
in  a generalized  methodology  freunework.  Finally,  we  present  a brief  discu- 
ssion of  a spectrum  of  areas  in  which  further  research  has,  we  believe, 
great  potential  to  achieve  the  full  incorporation  of  the  methodology  to  or- 


dinary design  practice. 
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2 . Completing  the  Requirements  Set. 

As  discussed  in  [Andreu  77c] , the  results  of  the  analysis  reported 
there  suggested  that  the  employed  requirements  set  was  incomplete.  This 
conclusion  was  reached  as  a consequence  of  (a)  the  identification  of  very 
broad  design  subproblems  (called  "main  subproblems",  MS’s)  embracing  a wide 
range  of  design  issues  and  (b)  the  need  for  a second  decomposition  step  on 
the  MS's  which  led  to  the  isolation  of  more  manageable  MSs*  components, 
easily  interpreted  as  design  subproblems.  This  second  decomposition  step 
had  not  been  anticipated  by  the  methodology  as  originally  conceived. 

These  subproblems  were  congruent  with  the  structure  of  the  overall 
design  problem  but  they  missed  some  issues  that  our  experience  as  designers 
predisposed  us  to  expect.  This  triggered  a search  for  requirements  concer- 
ned with  such  issues  in  the  initial  requirements  set.  The  conclusion  of 
set  incon^jleteness  was  motivated  by  the  failure  of  such  a search. 

It  was  argued  ([Andreu  77c])  that  the  absence  of  such  requirements 
could  be  determinant  of  the  lac)c  of  concreteness  characterizing  the  obtained 
MS's.  In  other  words,  the  possibility  of  the  missing  requirements  contribu- 
ting to  a clearer  identification  of  design  subproblems  was  suggested.  Con- 
sequently, we  proposed  to  augment  the  initial  set  with  such  missing  requi- 
rements and  to  repeat  the  analysis. 

Realizing  that  doing  simply  so,  however,  might  result  in  still  rvmning 
into  incompleteness  problems  in  other  areas,  it  was  decided  that  the  set 
should  be  con^leted  in  a more  general  way,  by  adding  not  only  those  requi- 
rements pointed  out  as  missing  by  the  interpretation  of  the  analysis'  re- 
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suits,  but  also  others  that  designers'  experience  could  suggest  as  missing 
as  well.  To  accomplish  this  while  avoiding  personal  biases,  a DBMS  litera- 
ture search  was  conducted  in  an  attempt  to  identify  "typical"  DBMS  require- 
ments not  present  in  the  initial  set.  Thus,  there  were  two  main  sources 
of  new  requirements,  as  discussed  in  detail  below. 


2.1.  Sources  of  New  Requirements 

The  characteristics  of  the  design  subproblems  identified  in  [Andreu 
77c]  pointed  out  that  some  requirements  specifying  the  need  for  different 
types  of  data  items  and  others  stating  that  certain  queries  might  be 
"critical"  (i.e.,  relatively  more  important  than  the  rest)  were  in  fact 
missing  in  the  en^loyed  requirements  set.  These,  the-efore,  constituted 
the  first  two  areas  in  which  new  requirements  should  be  added  so  as  to  ob- 
tain a more  complete  set.  For  the  reasons  outlined  eibove,  however,  we 
decided  to  look  for  other  possibly  missing  requirements.  This  was  done 
through  a search  of  the  DBMS  literature  where  sets  of  DBMS  requirements 


have  been  proposed. 
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Two  nvain  literature  sources  were  found  useful  to  identify  other 
missing  DBMS  requirements:  the  publications  by  Patterson  ([Patterson  71] 
and  Huits  ( [Huits  75]).  Although  Huits*  article  is  somewhat  more  specific 
regarding  examples  of  the  prc^osed  requirements,  the  ones  eventually  added 
to  the  set  used  in  [Andreu  77c]  were  t6Jten  from  both. 

Patterson  emd  Huits  both  orgamize  their  requirements  in  categories 
or  classes,  then  give  examples  of  specific  requirements  in  each  class.  Ttie 
classes  used  by  the  two  are  not  exactly  the  same  but  quite  similar;  some 
are  present  in  one,  but  not  in  the  other.  A scanning  of  the  proposed 
classes  pointed  out  a few  which  had  no  "representatives"  in  the  requirements 
set  used  in  the  previous  technical  report  ([Andreu  77c]).  These  are  listed 
below. 

• Possibility  of  defining  and  using  "Iteys"  on  records; 

• Specifying  that  logical  structures  (in  the  schema  and  subschemas) 
can  be  combined  or  operated  upon  through  logical  operations; 

• Possibility  of  defining  consistency  constraints  involving  records 
in  different  files; 

• Possibility  of  defining  virtual  information; 

• Ma)cing  explicit  the  need  for  data  independence  and  a preference 
for  non-redundancv; 

• Supporting  different  types  of  data  items  with  associated  operations 
permitted  among  items  in  a given  type; 

• Tailoring  system  to  expected  query  frequency  (by  type  of  query) ; 

• Possibility  of  definir ^ subschemas; 

• Facilities  to  support  the  DBA  activities. 


Representative  requirements  from  all  these  classes  were  also  added  to 
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the  requirements  set.  The  specific  requirements  are  discussed  in  the  next 
section.  As  a general  comment,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  typical 
DBMS  issues  such  as  DBA  activities  and  subschema  definition  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  original  set,  as  wasn't  the  call  for  data  independence 
which,  in  Patterson's  words,  should  be  the  "primary  [DBMS]  design  criterion." 


New  Requirements 


Having  identified  the  main  areas  in  which  requirements  were  missing, 
we  turned  to  the  generation  of  concrete  requirements  representing  these 
areas.  Two  related  questions  arise  at  this  point: 

1)  How  many  new  requirements  should  be  generated? 

and 

2)  What  level  of  detail  should  characterize  the  new  requirements? 

Subjective  judgement  was  employed  to  answer  both  these  questions.  Tliis 
is  not  to  say,  however,  that  requirements  were  generated  arbitrarily.  We 
followed  what  we  thought  was  a reasonable  guideline  » which  we  arti- 

culate below.  In  addition  to  serve  the  purp>ose  of  helping  us  decide 
upon  a number  of  new  requirements,  this  guideline  suggests  a new  desirable 
property  of  the  employed  requirements  set  that  we  believe  should  be  added  to 
those  proposed  in  the  preceding  technical  report  ( [Andreu  77c] ) . In  what 
fbllows,  we  characterize  such  a guideline  by  means  of  some  exanqples. 


Focusing  on  the  first  area  for  which  new  requirements  should  be  gener- 
ated, that  regarding  the  need  for  different  data  items  types,  two  extreme 
strategies  c^m  be  taken:  (i)  Generate  a unique  requirement  in  this  area; 
for  example,  "Different  types  of  data  items  must  be  supported,"  or  (ii)  Gen- 
erate a list  of  specific  data  types  and  produce  a requirement  for  each,  e.g., 
"character  string  data  items  should  be  supported,"  "integer  data  items 
should  be  supported,"  etc. 

In  this  area,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  new  requirements  should  be 
generated  by  following  a scheme  close  to  the  former  of  these  strategies,  the 
reason  being  that  other  requirements  in  the  original  set  weren't  as  specific 
as  the  ones  the  latter  strategy  is  likely  to  produce.  For  example, 
requirement  6 in  the  original  set  read: 

"Field  definition  permits  validation  of  input  datum  as  to 
acceptable  values," 

which  doesn't  specify  what  the  acceptable  values  might  be  or  how  they  may 
be  organized  (e.g.,  as  a series  of  consecutive  values  given  some  "standard" 
sequence,  as  several  such  series,  as  a maximum  length  constraint,  etc.) 
Following  the  second  of  the  strategies  outlined  above  would  probably 
result  in  em  "unbalanced"  requirements  set,  from  a scope  or  "level  of 
detail"  viewpoint;  if  the  different  data  types  to  be  supported  are  speci- 
fied in  detail,  then  one  would  expect  requirements  stating  how  acceptable 
values  can  be  defined  for  each  data  type  to  be  also  present.  Following 
this  strategy,  thus,  could  force  us  to  add  new  requirements  In  an  area 
Hhich  was  already  covered  by  the  original  set.  This  we  believe  is  unaccep- 
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tatble  because  in  a sense  it  is  tantamount  to  chanqinq  the  oriqinal  problem, 
rather  than  completinq  it.  Therefore,  we  attempted  to  devise  requirements 
of  similar  scope  to  others  already  present  in  the  initial  set. 

The  same  line  of  reasoning  applied  to  the  generation  of  requirements 
in  other  areas.  For  example,  the  fact  that  facilities  for  tuning  system 
performance  were  already  called  for  by  specifications  in  the  original  set 
allowed  us  to  generate  a requirement  stating  that  such  facilities  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  DBA. 

In  summary,  we  tried  to  avoid  generating  requirements  either  more 
detailed  or  of  a wider  scope  than  others  in  related  areas  of  the  original 
set.  This  suggested  such  a "balance  of  scope"  as  an  additional  property 
that  the  requirements  sets  employed  in  the  methodology  investigated  here 
should  exhibit.  Requirements  not  meeting  this  property  can  create  problems. 
For  exaui^le  , numerous  detailed  requirements  can  be  assessed  to  be 
interdependent  with  another  of  broader  scope,  thus  bringing  them  all  "closer," 
for  set  decomposition  purposes,  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  This  can 
cause  the  broader  requirement  to  be  assigned  to  the  same  subset  as  the 
narrower  ones,  possibly  neglecting  its  interdependencies  with  others  of 
similar  (broad)  scope. 

With  such  a guideline  in  mind,  the  set  of  67  requirements  used  in 
{Andreu  77c]  (which  for  ease  of  reference  is  reproduced  in  Appendix  A) 
was  augmented  by  the  16  new  requirements  listed  in  Appendix  B (to  nuJce 
further  references  to  these  new  requirements  more  convenient,  they  are 
assigned  consecutive  numbers  starting  at  88) . This  represents  an  increase 
of  about  18%  in  the  total  number  of  requirements. 
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2.3.  New  Interdependencies 

Having  est203lished  the  new  set  of  requirements,  the  next  step  was 
to  assess  interdependencies  among  new  emd  old  requirements.  This  activity 
was  performed  following  the  same  guidelines  proposed  in  [Andreu  77c];  the  results 
are  listed  in  Appendix  C.  A few  comments  on  the  new  interdependencies 
with  examples  are  included  below  to  give  the  reader  a feeling  regarding  the 
main  areas  in  which  interdependencies  were  assessed,  and  to  provide  an  informal 
preview  of  how  they  can  change  the  decomposition  results. 

As  might  be  expected,  requirements  88  and  89  (Appendix  B) , specifying 
that  keys  can  be  defined  on  records  and  that  "standeurd"  logical  operations 
can  be  performed  upon  the  data  structures  ("files"  on  the  terminology  of 
the  initial  requirements  set)  were  found  heavily  interdependent  with  other 
requirements  est2d)lishing  schema  characteristics;  in  addition,  interdepen- 
dencies with  DDL  characteristics  were  also  assessed.  As  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  sections,  however,  their  interdependencies  in  the  area  of  schema 
characteristics  turned  out  to  be  relatively  more  important  so  that  these 
two  requirements  in  fact  "pulled"  schema  design  issues  into  a separate 
design  suhproblem,  which  this  time  around  appeared  in  the  first  decomposition 
performed.  Thus,  one  of  the  phenomena  that  we  conjectured  could  take  place 
after  coir^leting  the  requirements  set  (see  [Andreu  77cl)  did  actually  occur 
in  this  case.  In  subsequent  sections,  this  phenomenon  and  others  are 


discussed  in  more  detail. 
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Itf 

Requirement  90,  stating  the  possibility  of  defining  consistency 
constraints,  was  found  to  be  involved  in  a relatively  large  number  of 
trade-off  interdependencies  (TI's),  mainly  regarding  consistency  checking 
upon  data  base  update  and  change. 

The  explicit  statement  that  virtual  information  can  exist  as  a 
consequence  of  possible  algorithmic  relationships  among  data  items  (require- 
ment 91)  turned  out  to  be  Instrumental  in  the  identification  of  a subproblem 
concerned  with  physical  data  base  design  , as  will  be  shown  below.  Although 
it  exhibited  interdependencies  in  other  areas  (e.g.,  as  a way  to  support 
more  data  items  without  running  into  storage  problems  or  the  implication 
for  DDL  capabilities  to  define  algorithmically  related  data  items) , the 
former  were  more  determinant  in  the  context  of  the  overall  problem. 

DBA-related  requirements  were  found  interdependent  with  a variety 
of  other  specifications;  this,  as  the  decomposition  results  discussed 
below  will  show,  determined  that  they  ended  up  scattered  in  different 
subsets,  thus  highlighting  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  methodology 

under  investigation:  Although  the  term  "DBA"  can  tend  to  pull 
together  the  set  of  requirements  specifying  related  issues  in 
the  mind  of  the  designer,  the  explicit 

assessment  process  emd  the  formal  decomposition  procedure  combine  to  break 
down  the  apparent  coherence  of  such  a series  of  requirements  which  might  be 
present  in  a first  designer's  perception.  The  corollary  thus  is  that 
while  subsets  of  requirements  can  seem  strongly  interdependent  when 


viewed  in  isolation,  they  need  not  be  so  in  the  context  of  the  entire  set. 
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once  design  interdependencies  with  others  are  identified  during  the  assess- 
ment process.  This  must  be  seen  as  one  of  the  methodolocfy ' s characteristics 
which  make  it,  we  believe,  specially  sound;  being  eible  to  break  down 
designers'  unjustified  biases  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  objectives  established 
at  the  outset  for  the  methodology. 

Appendix  D presents  the  complete  set  of  interdependencies  among  all  the 
103  requirements  listed  in  Appendices  A and  B.  Comparing  the  associated 
graph  with  that  used  in  [Andreu  77cl  shows  that  the  former  has  a slightly 
higher  link  density  (from  an  average  of  5.6  links  per  nodes  we  moved  up  to 
6.447,  an  increase  of  about  15%).  Although  at  first  sight  this  might  seem 
to  imply  that  the  new  graph  is  more  globally  compact  than  the  old  one  amd 
therefore  that  we  won't  be  able  to  decon^se  it  in  more  subgraphs  than 
before,  this  is  not  the  case,  as  the  next  sections  will  show.  The  reason 
behind  such  a behavior  is,  of  course,  that  although  there  are  relatively 
more  links,  they  tend  to  be  more  concentrated  within  the  eventual  subgraphs. 
The  deconposition  of  this  resulting  graph  is  discussed  below. 
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3.  Graph  Decomposition  Results 


Using  the  graph  decomposition  package  described  in  (Andreu  77bl , 
the  graph  whose  structure  is  suimnarized  in  Appendix  D was  broken  down  into 
subgraphs  in  the  best  way  we  could  identify.  The  results  are  reproduced 
in  Appendix  E.  These  results  are  somewhat  different  from  those  obtained 
by  a first  decomposition  of  the  original  requirements  set  (that  is,  without 
completing  it  as  outlined  in  the  preceding  section;  see  [Andreu  77c]). 

Prior  to  examining  these  results  in  detail,  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
them  with  the  old  ones  from  a general  standpoint. 

The  most  apparent  difference  is  in  the  number  of  subgraphs  obtained, 
which  increased  from  4 to  11.  As  a consequence,  the  sizes  of  the  obtained 
subgraphs  were  smaller  and  exhibited  less  variation.  As  shown  in 
Table  1,  the  average  subgraph  size  (number  of  nodes)  went  from  21.75  to  9.37, 
a decrease  of  roughly  56%.  The  standard  deviation  also  decreased,  from 
15.94  to  4.457,  or  74.5%.  This  suggests  that  in  trying  to  interpret  the 
subsets  of  requirements  associated  with  the  subgraphs  shown  in  Appendix  E, 
we  will  probably  be  less  likely  to  run  into  the  problems  that  in  [Andreu  77cl 
motivated  us  to  perform  a second  decomposition  step,  namely,  the  identifica- 


tion of  rather  broad  subproblema  side  by  side  with  others  of  narrower  scope 
(recall  that  some  of  the  subgraphs  obtained  in  the  first  decomposition 
there  weren't  decomposed  further  in  the  second,  thus  making  such  a circum- 
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stance  apparent).  As  we  will  discuss  below,  this  is  indeed  the  case,  i.e., 
such  a first  decomposition  can  be  used  directly  to  derive  a design  frcune- 
work  in  which  subgraphs  are  interpreted  as  design  subproblems. 


With  original  set  With  augmented  set 


Average  subset  size 

21,75 

9.37 

Standard  deviation 

15.94 

4.457 

Partition  measure 

0.8059 

1.779 

(Strength;  Coupling) 

(1.0691;  0.2632) 

(3.267;  1.488) 

Table  1 

Comparison  of  the 

Characteristics  of 

Subsets 

Obtained  from  the  Original  Set  and 

Those 

Resulting 

from  the  Augmented  ; 

Set 

There  is  also  another  circumstance  which  suggests  that  a second  decon^- 
sition  step  is  not  necessary  with  the  results  of  Appendix  E,  as  follows.  No- 
te that  the  measure  associated  with  that  partition  is  con^sed  of  a strength 
of  3.267  and  a coupling  of  1.488,  yielding  a partition  evaluation  of  1.779. 
X/x>king  at  the  relative  in^rtance  of  the  coupling  component  relative  to  the 
strength  component,  we  see  that  the  former  2unounts  to  about  45.5%  of  the 
latter.  In  comparison,  the  first  decomposition  of  the  original  (incomplete) 
requirements  set  — [Andreu  77cl — produced  strength  and  coupling  measures  of 
1.0691  and  0.2632,  respectively,  yielding  a relative  coupling  weight  of  adsout 
24.6%.  We  notice  that  the  relative  importance  of  the  coupling  component  was  sig- 
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nificantly  lower  in  that  situation.  This  can  be  interpreted  in  the  following 
way.  Obtaining  a relatively  low  coupling  value  suggests  that  the  subsets 
in  the  partition  are  rather  independent  of  one  another,  so  that  one  would 
expect  the  coordination  cunong  the  associated  design  subproblems  to  be 
relatively  simple.  Thus,  one  can  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  further  decom- 
posing each  subset  in  isolation,  as  was  proposed  and  done  in  [Andreu  77c] . 

In  fact,  this  was  one  of  the  motivations  behind  performing  the  second  decom- 
position step  in  the  analysis  of  the  incomplete  requirements  set.  On  the 
other  hand,  a relatively  high  coupling  value  indicates  that  decomposing  each 
subset  further  may  be  inadequate  due  to  the  fact  that  since  the  interdepen- 
dencies among  subsets  are  more  important,  considering  each  subset  in  isola- 
tion may  lose  a good  deal  of  information  regarding  their  interactions  with 
the  rest  of  the  requirements  in  the  set.  Although  informal,  an  analysis 
along  these  lines  can  be  used  to  decide  whether  a second  decomposition  step 
should  be  executed  or  not,  or  at  least  to  have  an  idea  about  the  informa- 
tion which  may  be  lost  if  it  is  performed. 

Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  results  presented  in  Appen- 
dix E with  those  stenming  from  the  original  set  of  requirements  after  per- 
forming the  second  decomposition  step  (see  [Andreu  7Vc] ) . Table  2 shows 
this  comparison.  The  new  decomposition  has  higher  average  subset  size 
(40%  higher)  and  also  somewhat  higher  variation  of  sizes  across  subsets 
(7%) . This  we  find  intuitively  correct  in  the  sense  that  since  the  second 
decomposition  step  performed  on  the  incomplete  requirements  set  took  each 
subset  obtained  in  the  first  decomposition  (called  MS's  in  [Andreu  77c])  in 
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isolation  from  the  others,  it  neglected  the  interdependencies  aunonq  MS's. 
The  analysis  in  Appendix  E didn't  neglect  such  interdependencies,  which  in 
this  case  resulted  in  bringing  together  requirements  that  the  individual 
decomposition  of  MS's  had  separated. 

The  implications  of  the  decomposition  shown  in  Appendix  E for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a design  framework  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the 
next  section. 


With  original  set 
(2  decomposition  steps) 

With  aug- 
mented Set 

Average  subset  size 

6.69 

9.37 

Standard  deviation 

4.16 

4.457 

Table  2 

Comparison 

of  the  Characteristics 

of  Subsets 

Obtained  from  the 

Original  Set  Through  2 

Decomposition 

Steps  and  those  Resulting  from  the  Augmented  Set 

L . General  Structure  of  the  Resulting  Decomposition 

The  results  of  Appendix  E are  schematically  depicted  in  Figure  1. 

The  different  subsets  are  represented  as  circles,  labelled  in  correspondence 
with  the  subset  (cluster)  numbers  assigned  by  the  decomposition  package^ 


J 


Hardware  compatibility 
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shown  in  Appendix  E and,  in  addition,  with  the  associated  snbproblem  names 
that  our  interpretation  of  these  subsets  as  desiqn  subproblems  suggested. 
Lines  between  circles  represent  the  main  coordination  (coupling)  between 
subproblems  (subsets) ; as  discussed  below,  there  were  additional  coordina- 
tion lines  between  the  subproblems,  but  of  much  less  importance  than  those 
shown  in  Figure  1.  The  specific  characteristics  of  each  design  subproblem 
and  the  relationships  among  them  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  next  section. 
Here,  we  examine  the  general  structure  of  the  design  framewor)c  in  an  attempt 
to  gain  insight  into  the  overall  characteristics  of  the  design  problem.  This 
will  provide  the  reader  with  a general  overview  of  the  discussion  to  follow 
and  will  allow  us  to  perform  a brief  comparison  of  the  new  framewor)c  against 
that  obtained  with  the  incomplete  original  requirements  set,  reported  in 
[Andreu  77c) . 

I 

Figure  1 shows  that  subproblem  5 plays  a sort  of  "central  role"  in  the 
resulting  frcimewor)c.  The  requirements  that  ended  up  in  subset  5 (see 
Appendix  E)  correspond  very  closely  to  the  same  ones  which  formed  MS3  in 
the  first  decomposition  of  the  incomplete  requirements  set;  this  MS,  more- 
over, was  the  only  one  that  was  not  decomposed  further  in  the  second  decom- 
position step  performed  upon  that  set  in  (Andreu  77cl . Therefore,  the  first 
conclusion  drawn  from  the  new  analysis  is  that  this  subproblem  is  rather 
stable  emd  shows  up  clearly  in  the  two  sets  of  requirements.  It  corresponds 
to  requirements  specifying  the  characteristics  of  DML  modification  statements 
(add,  change,  delete),  together  with  requirements  made  difficult  due  to  such 
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modifications (e. 9* (Computations  triqqered  on  records  related  to  the  ones  beinq 
modified,  inteqrity  maintenance  requirements,  and  the  fact  that  a modifica- 
tion query  can  be  cancelled  before  completion) . One  of  the  new  requirements 
(number  90,  callinq  for  the  capability  of  defininq  consistency  constraints 
explicitly)  also  ended  up  in  this  subset. 

This  subproblem  is  central  to  the  design  problem  given  its 
interactions  with  others  that  focus  on  very  different  issues.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  interacts  with  subproblems  concerned  with  the  logical  structure  of 
the  data  base  (subproblems  1 and  2) ; the  nature  of  these  interactions 
focuses  on  the  need  to  support  modification  specifications  in  the  context  of 
the  schema.  On  the  other  hand,  it  interacts  with  subproblems  dealing  with 
the  physical  structure  of  the  data  base  (subproblem  3 and  6 ) ; these 
interactions  emphasize  the  problems  that  may  arise  with  the  execution  of 
modification  requests  if  the  particular  physical  organization  and  certain 
hradware  characteristics  are  not  )cept  in  mind.  Finally,  it 
interacts  with  other  subproblems  which  focus  on  other  types  of  DML  statements, 
thus  ma)cing  explicit  the  completeness  of  the  eventual  DML,  and  with  sub- 
problem 7,  concerned  with  security  requirements. 

If  we  compare  Figure  1 with  the  framewor)c  resulting  from 
two  decomposition  steps  upon  the  incomplete  set  of  requirements  (Figure  3 
in  (Andreu  77c]),  it  is  apparent  that  the  central  role  played  by  sub- 
problem 5 (there  MS3)  was  already  present  there. 

In  the  discussion  cibove  we  have  already  mentioned  the  existence  of 
subproblems  dealing  with  logical  data  base  structure  (1  and  2,  top  of 
Figure  1)  and  others  focusing  on  physical  data  base  organization  (3  and  11, 
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towards  the  bottom  of  Figure  1) . Interactions  between  these  two  groups  of 
subproblems  also  exist.  In  particular  (i)  the  schema  definition  problem 
interacts  with  one  (number  3)  dealing  with  physical  reorganization  as 
implied  by  the  need  for  data  independence  (i.e.,  reorganization  without 
schema  modification)  , and  (ii)  the  subproblem  centered  around  data 

items  characteristics  interacts  with  the  physical  organization  subproblem  as 
a result  of  the  design  having  to  choose  among  different  alternatives  to 
accomplish  data  encoding  for  storage  purposes. 

Finally,  the  two  subproblems  dealing  with  physical  organization  inter- 
act with  the  two  subproblems  at  the  bottom  of  Figure  1 (numbers  6 and  10, 
concerned  with  hardware  characteristics  and  compatibility  requirements) . 

In  summary,  cind  from  a general  standpoint,  if  we  compare  the  framewor)cs 
that  we  have  identified  from  (a)  the  original  set  of  requirements  through 
two  decomposition  steps  and  (b)  the  augmented  requirements  set  through  a 
single  decomposition  step,  there  are  not  too  many  differences.  However, 
the  latter  allows  a clearer  interpretation  of  the  interactions  among  sub- 
problems since  it  can  be  approached  more  directly  (recall  that  the  results 
rep>orted  in  lAndreu  77c]  required  excunining  the  interactions  cuttong  MS's 
first,  then  those  eunong  the  components  of  each  MS  obtained  in  the  second 
decomposition  step,  so  that  the  interactions  among  MS’s  components  in  general 
became  rather  cumbersome) . This  will  become  clearer  in  the  following 
sections,  where  each  subproblem  is  analyzed  in  detail  and  the  interactions 
among  them  discussed  more  thoroughly. 
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4.  Thp  Rpsultinq  Desiqn  Framework 


In  this  section,  the  collection  of  subproblems  and  interactions  depic- 
ted in  Figure  1 are  discussed  in  more  detail  and  their  implications  for  design 
are  analyzed.  First,  each  subproblem  is  introduced  and  commented  upon,  with 
emphasis  on  the  requirements  that  ended  up  in  the  associated  subsets;  then, 
the  graph  links  corresponding  to  interdependencies  assessments  which  were 
1 cut  by  the  decomfXJsition  analysis  are  tcOcen  as  basis  for  a discussion  of 

the  design  interactions  among  subproblems. 


4.1.  Design  Subproblems 

As  shown  in  Appendix  E cind  depicted  in  Figure  1,  the 
decomposition  of  the  augmented  requirements  set  resulted  in  11  subsets  that 
thus  give  rise  to  11  design  subproblems.  In  this  section,  each  of  these 
subproblems  is  discussed;  for  clarity  of  exposition  reasons,  we  discuss 
them  in  roughly  a top  to  bottom  order  given  the  organization  of  Figure  1. 

In  Figure  1,  four  main  groups  of  subproblems  can  be  identified: 

• Subproblems  concerned  with  data  base  logical  structure  and  data  items 


characteristics  (numbers  1,  2 and  4); 
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• Subproblems  centered  around  the  DML  and  security  issues  (numbers  5, 

7,  8 and  9) ; 

• Subproblems  dealing  with  data  base  physical  organization  issues 
(numbers  3 and  11) ; and 

■ Subproblems  focusing  on  requirements  about  hardware  characteris- 
tics and  compatibility  with  other  systems  (numbers  6 and  10) . 

Note  that  there  is  an  approximate  correspondence  between  these  groups 
and  the  four  MS's  identified  in  [Andreu  77c  — Figure  3 — ].  The  main  differen- 
r ces,  as  will  become  clear  below,  are  the  separation  of  physical  organization 

issues  from  hardware  characteristics,  and  a better  defined  schema  design  sub- 
problem whose  interactions  with  others  at  the  logical  level  are  more  apparent. 
The  discussion  below  is  organized  in  the  order  implied  by  these 
groups  of  subproblems. 


4.1.1.  Subproblem  1:  Schema 

The  subset  of  requirements  labelled  1 in  Appendix  E and  Figure  1 
corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  subproblem  labelled  C in 
[Andreu  77c);  there,  it  emerged  as  a component  of  MSI  during  the  second 
decomposition  step.  Here,  it  showed  up  in  the  first  decomposition 
results  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  new  requirements  contri  - 
buted  to  better  define  it  in  the  context  of  the  overall  set.  The  requirements 
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included  in  this  subset  are  the  same  that  defined  subproblem  C in  the 
previous  analysis,  with  the  addition  of  three  new  requirements,  numbers 
88,  89  and  100  (see  Appendix  B) . All  these  requirements  are  concerned 
with  the  logical  structure  of  the  data  base  and  thus  contribute  to  define 
the  schema  design  problem. 

The  interpretation  of  this  subset  as  a design  subproblem  follows 
the  same  lines  as  the  interpretation  of  subproblem  C in  [Andreu  77c) . 

It  corresponds  to  the  identification  of  an  appropriate  data  model  and 
it  includes  security  considerations  at  the  logical  level  (e.g.,  requirements 
28  through  30,  see  Appendix  A).  In  addition,  it  sets  forth  the  need  for 
data  base  set-up  facilities,  which  interact  directly  with  the  initial 
organization  of  the  data  model.  The  new  requirement  100,  which  est^±>lishes 
the  p>ossibility  of  defining  subschemas,  ties  the  problem  together  from 
the  viewpoint  of  subschema  conpatibility  with  the  est2d3lished  schema. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  this  subproblem  emerged  partially 
in  the  way  in  which  we  argued  it  could  in  (Andreu  77c) . As  will 
become  apparent  in  the  discussion  of  subproblems'  interactions, 
its  relationship  with  subproblem  2,  described  in  the  next  section,  was 
clearly  separated  from  others  with  subproblems  that  are  the  counterparts 
of  certain  MS  1 components  in  the  previous  decomposition  of  the  incomplete 
requirements  set.  In  addition,  however,  the  inclusion  of  the  three  new 
requirements  in  this  subset  contributed  to  round  up  this  subproblem  in  a 
way  more  clearly  apparent  than  before. 
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4.1.2.  Subproblem  2:  Data  items'  logical  characteristics. 

This  subproblem,  is  the  counterpart  of  subproblem  A,  a component  of 
MS  2 in  the  first  analysis.  It  is  still  centered  around  the  DDL  design 
problem,  and  esteiblishes  the  types  of  data  items  that  are  to  be  supported 
by  the  system  under  design.  The  identity  of  this  subproblem  as 
compared  with  that  obtained  previously  has  varied  in  two  ways,  neunely 
(i)  the  inclusion  of  two  of  the  new  requirements,  numbers  94  and  95  (see 
Appendix  B) , further  defining  the  characteristics  of  the  data  items  by 
stating  that  different  types  may  exist  and  that  different  associated 
operations  can  be  est^U^li3hed,  and  (ii)  by  the  fact  that  requirement  6, 
which  was  previously  Included  in  this  subproblem  now  is  not  (it  was 
assigned  to  subproblem  3 as  will  be  discussed  below  and  it  becomes  respons- 
ible, in  the  new  fr2unework  structure,  for  half  the  links  joining  subprob- 
lems 2 and  3)  . 

It  is  interesting  to  realize  that  although  the  two  new  requirements 
94  and  95  were  in  fact  included  in  the  new  set  as  "schema  requirements", 
they  had  the  effect  of  pulling  together  subproblem  2,  as  opposed  to  contri- 
buting to  the  schema  subproblem.  This,  while  perfectly  logical,  was  not 
anticipated. 


As  for  the  new  assignment  of  requirement  6,  we  will  see  below  that 
its  Inclusion  in  subproblem  3 is  meaningful  because  it  can  suggest  specific 
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physical  organization  schemes;  its  influence  upon  DDL  design  is  now  mater- 
ialized through  the  interaction  between  subproblems  2 and  3. 


4.1.3.  Subproblem  4:  "Physical"  data  items'  characteristics 

The  requirements  in  this  subset  correspond  exactly  to  those  in 
subproblem  B of  the  first  analysis  { (Andreu  77c]).  They  focus  on  data 
items  characteristics  mainly  concerned  with  size  as  seen  by  the 
data  base  user  and,  although  it  contributes  to  further  define  the  DDL 
design  problem  discussed  eibove,  it  has  also  implications  for  other 
subproblems,  albeit  we^dcer.  For  ex^unple,  its  interaction  with  subproblem 
1 is  instrumental  to  the  consideration  of  "logical  size"  issues  for 
est^lblishing  the  data  base  schema.  Also,  DML  modification  statements 
are  slightly  dependent  on  the  characteristics  of  the  data  items  involved 
(e.g.,  the  modification  of  variable  length  records  may  pose  additional 
problems) . 


4.1.4.  Subproblem  5:  DML  modification  statements 

This  subproblem  ties  together  several  others  to  give  the  frainewor]( 
of  Figure  1.  We  already  discussed  some  of  its  characteristics  in  section 
3.1  above.  As  advanced  there,  it  constitutes  the  exact  counterpart  of 
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MS3  in  the  results  of  the  analysis  performed  with  the  incomplete  set  of 
requirements.  As  it  was  the  case  in  that  analysis,  the  obtention  of 
this  subproblem,  including  only  part  of  the  DML  statements  that  must 
be  supported,  is  mainly  due  to  its  interactions  with  other  subproblems, 
as  opposed  to  the  requirements  in  the  corresponding  subset  implying  a 
clearly  separated  design  subproblem. 

The  issues  brought  together  by  this  subproblem  are  the  need  for 
DML  modification  statements  amd  its  inplications  regarding  the  fact  that 
changing  certain  data  items  can  trigger  confutations  to  change  other, 
related  ones;  this  can  complicate  processing  specially  if  modification 
requests  can  be  cancelled  before  completion  (note  that  the  requirement 
specifying  this  circumstance  — number  51,  see  Appendix  A — is  also  included 
in  this  subproblem).  Finally,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  new  requirement 
90  (stating  the  existence  of  consistency  constraints,  see  Appendix  B) 
also  takes  part  in  the  definition  of  this  subproblem.  Its  inclusion  is 
relevant  given  that  such  constraints  must  be  enforced  not  only  upon  the 
data  items  explicitly  modified  by  some  query,  but  also  upon  other  modi- 
fications done  indirectly  as  a result  of  triggered  computations  on  related 
data  items. 

Thus,  the  existence  of  this  subproblem  responds  to  the  existence  of  a 
collection  of  requirements  interacting  in  such  a way  that  (i)  they  generate 
implications  for  other  subproblems  and  (ii)  although  touching  upon  a 
series  of  apparently  unrelated  design  issues,  point  out  a number  of  design 
trade-offs  which  the  designer  should  keep  in  mind.  Its  Identification 
exaiiflifies  the  same  methodology  characteristic  noted 
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before  , namely,  that  interdependencies  defined  in  the  context  of  the 

overall  requirements  set  may  in  fact  override,  for  design  purposes,  others 
more  commonly  perceived  by  the  designer  which, if  taken  in  isolation,  can 
bias  the  design  process  in  undesireible  ways. 


4.1.5.  Subproblem  8:  DML  retrieval  statements 

This  subproblem  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  subproblem  K in  the 
analysis  reported  in  [Andreu  77c] . Exactly  the  same  requirements  ended 
up  in  subproblem  8.  TTiis  brings  up  the  question  of  why  such  a subset  of 
requirements  was  identified  at  the  first  decomposition  step  in  the  second 
analysis  while  a second  step  (to  decompose  MS  4)  was  necessary  in  the  first, 
especially  if,  as  is  the  case,  no  new  requirements  are  included  in  the 
subset.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  found  when  analyzing  subproblem  9 
(see  the  next  section) , the  counterpart  of  the  other  MS4  component 
identified  in  the  first  analysis.  As  it  turns  out,  two  of  the  new  require- 
ments were  assigned  to  that  other  subproblem,  thus  contributing  to  its 
clear  identification  so  that,  as  a byproduct, the  remaining  of  the  MS  is 
left  as  a separate  subproblem.  In  addition  to  specifying  the  characteris- 
tics of  DML  selection  statements  (or  the  characteristics  of  data  items' 
references  as  issued  by  the  user) , this  subproblem  is  also  concerned 
with  other  data  base  interactions  which,  although  not  genuinely 
DBMS  processing,  can  be  similarly  implemented  (the  result  of  concurrency 


interdependent  requirements),  for  example,  accounting  information  reporting. 
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4.1.6.  Subproblem  9:  DML  "control"  statements 

As  anticipated  2d)ove,  this  is  the  counterpart  of  subproblem  L in 
the  previous  analysis  (i.e.,  the  other  comjxsnent  of  MS4) . Two  new 
requirements  ended  up  in  the  corresponding  subset,  namely  requirements 
number  102  and  103,  specifying  control  capabilities  of  the  DBA.  Curiously, 
although  these  new  requirements  could  at  first  sight  seem  only  remotely 
related  to  the  control  facilities  (which  are  to  be  used  by 
the  DBA)  , the  analysis  of  their  interactions  with  the  rest  of  the 
requirements  in  the  subset  points  out  a deeper  design  issue  that  contri- 
butes to  delineate  the  identity  of  this  design  subproblems  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  control  facilities  should  be  restricted  to  DBA 
usage.  For  example,  a user  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  suppress  the  listing 
of  another  user,  while  the  DBA,  if  necessary,  ciui  ta)<e  such  an  action. 

4.1.7.  Subproblem  7:  Security  and  transaction  recording 

The  appearance  of  tMO  new  requirements  concerned  with  other  DBA 
activities  (numbers  98  and  99,  see  Appendix  3)  contributed  to  the 
separation  of  yet  another  subproblem  which  was  also  identified  during  the 
second  decomposition  step  in  the  first  analysis  (subproblem  F,  a component  of  MSI), 
concerned  with  security  and  the  need  for  transaction  recording.  In  our 
previous  discussion  of  this  subproblem  ( [Andreu  77c))  we  argued  that  the 
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presence  of  sign -on  security  ^uld  transaction  recording  requirements  in 
the  same  subproblem  made  sense  because  both  operations  need  an  analysis  of 
the  transaction  (request)  to  be  processed  and y furthermore^ that  it 
suggested  to  perform  transaction  recording  and  security  checking  at  the 
logical  level.  This  is  reinforced  in  the  new  results  by  the  inclusion  of 
DBA  authorization  control  and  DBA  access  to  accounting  information.  Autho- 
rization control  and  security  checking  are  certainly  related  activities  that 
can  be  performed  at  the  same  point  in  time;  moreover,  since  authorization 
can  be  denied  on  the  basis  of  accounting  information,  this  contributes  to 
tie  up  the  requirements  in  this  sul>ptoblem  in  a stronger  fashion. 

Thus,  this  subproblem  constitutes  another  case  of  new  requirements 
pulling  together  a subset  which  was  not  made  apparent  as  directly  in  the 
previous  analysis.  Furthermore,  this  particular  outcome  was  not  expected 
from  the  new  set  of  requirements  as  strongly  as  others  were  (note  that  the 
two  new  requirements  contributing  to  the  identification  of  this  subproblem 
were  not  suggested  by  the  analysis  in  [Andreu  77c],  but  rather  by  the 
literature  search  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  report) . 


4.1.8.  Subproblem  3:  Physical  organization 


Although  the  name  assigned  to  this  subproblem  coincides  with  that 
assigned  to  subproblem  H in  the  results  of  the  analysis  performed  on  the 


incomplete  set  of  requirements,  they  differ  to  a greater  extent  than  other 
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pairs  of  "correspKindinq"  subproblems  discussed  a±>ove.  The  main  reason  for 
this  was, as  we  illustrate  below,  the  existence  of  new  requirements  that 
hinge  more  directly  in  the  physical  organization  problem. 

Requirements  64,  73  ^md  74  (see  Appendix  A)  remained  in  the  subset 
associated  with  this  subproblem.  Constraints  on  response  time  and  on 
maintenance  time  are  key  ingredients  to  the  physical  organization  problem. 

In  addition,  four  new  requirements  were  assigned  to  this  subproblem,  numbers 
91,  93,  96  and  97  (see  Appendix  B) . Of  these,  one  was  expected  to  behave 
in  this  way,  ^^unely  requirement  97,  establishing  the  existence  of  critical 
queries  for  which  resp>onse  time  should  be  specially  controlled  (in  fact, 
recall  that  in  (Andreu  77cl  such  a requirement  was  found  missing  during 
the  interpretation  of  design  subproblems  and  that  we  argued  that  its 
inclusion  in  the  requirements  set  would  perhaps  contribute  to  a clearer 
identification  of  the  physical  organization  subproblem,  as  has  been  the 
case) . The  other  three  new  requireisents  included  in  this  subproblem 

were  added  to  the  initial  set  not  because  they  were  suggested  by  the 
results  of  the  first  analysis  but  rather  because  the  literature  search 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  report  indicated  that  they  were  missing 
as  well.  Of  these  three,  one  (number  93)  deals  with  the  physical  organiza- 
tion very  directly,  as  it  calls  for  minimizing  data  redundancy.  Require- 
ment number  96  is  concerned  with  access  methods  more  than  physical  organiza- 
tion per  se  but,  since  no  separate  "access  methods  svibproblem"  was 
identified,  its  assignement  to  this  subproblem  makes  good  sense.  We 
believe  that  the  no  identification  of  a separate  access  methods  subproblem 
indicates  that  it  is  so  closely  related  to  physical  organization  issues 
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given  the  initial  requirements  set  that  they  are  in  fact  merged  together 
(after  all,  response  time  constraints  play  an  inportant  role  in  both 
areas  and  they  are  at  the  heart  of  the  present  subproblom) . The 
fourth  of  the  new  requirements  assigned  to  this  subproblem  states  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  virtual  information;  it  ties  nicely 
with  that  calling  for  the  minimization  of  data  redundancy  and  thus 
opens  physical  organization  alternatives  which  weren't  made  apparent 
before . 

In  addition  to  these  four  new  requirements,  this  subproblem  also 
included  four  more  which  were  in  fact  present  in  the  original  incomplete 
set.  Trying  to  understand  why  these  four  were  re-assigned  in  the  new 
results  provides  further  insight  into  the  structure  of  the  framework 
depicted  in  Figure  1.  Take  for  example  requirement  6 (see  Appendix  A) , 
which  establishes  the  existence  of  "domains"  — ranges  of  accept^d^le 
values  — associated  with  the  different  data  items.  In  the  framework 
identified  in  the  first  analysis,  this  requirement  was  assigned  to  the 
subproblem  dealing  with  the  DDL  (the  counterpa  t of  subproblem  2 in  the 
new  framework) . It  being  switched  over  to  the  physical  organization 
subproblem  is  a consequence,  we  believe,  of  two  circumstances  that  are 
rather  difficult  to  observe  in  the  context  of  the  overall  requirements 
set.  On  the  one  hand,  the  new  requirements  94  and  95  contributing  to  the 
identification  of  the  DDL  subproblem  (see  4.1.2  above)  permits  requirement 
6 to  be  assigned  more  freely  to  other  subproblems  with  which  it  is  inter- 
dependent; on  the  other  hand,  this  requlresient  can  suggest  efficient 
storage  encoding  techniques  for  the  different  data  items  (e.q.,  a very 
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small  ranqe  of  acceptalile  values  can  permit  storing  data  items  in  such 
a way  that  storage  is  used  only  to  strictly  cover  the  range,  even  if  the 
values  are  scattered  throughout  a wider  more  "natural"  range).  Thus,  it 
seems  like  the  decomposition  ^malysis  (a)  "needs"  to  identify  a DDL 
subproblem  and  (h)  requirement  6 is  used  to  define  such  a subproblem  only 
if  there  are  no  alternative  ways  of  doing  so.  When  the  new  requirements 
94  and  95  provide  one  such  alternative,  requirement  6 is  re-assigned  to 
another  design  subproblem  to  which  it  is  also  relevant. 

A similar  example  is  provided  by  requirement  79,  which  calls  for 
capcibility  of  re-allocating  released  storage  areas.  This  is  an  issue  that 
should  be  taken  into  account  while  designing  the  physical  organization, 
although  it  can  be  useful  to  support  its  reorganization.  In  the  previous 
analysis,  this  requirement  was  included  in  the  so-called  "reorganization" 
subproblem;  in  the  new  analysis,  the  fact  that  such  a subproblem  can  be 
identified  by  other  means  p)ermits  this  requirement  to  be  assigned  here. 

A related  question  made  apparent  by  the  analysis  of  this  sub- 
problem is  what  happened  to  other  requirements  that  were  in  the  subset 
associated  with  this  subproblem  in  the  results  of  the  previous  analysis 
and  are  now  absent  from  that  subset.  An  answer  to  this  question  can  be 
devised  as  a consequence  of  the  discussion  above.  Since  this  subpr >blem 
can  be  defined  by  other  means,  requirements  employed  in  its  definition 
before  can  be  now  more  freely  assigned,  of  them,  some  went  to  the 
hardware-centered  subproblem;  others  were  switched  over  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion subproblem  . The  latter  circumstance,  when  considered  together  with 
changes  taking  place  in  the  opposite  direction,  suggests  that  the  coupling 
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between  the  physical  organization  and  reorganization  subproblems  is 
probably  rather  high;  this  is  actually  true  as  will  be  discussed  in 
section  4.2. 

4.1.9.  Subproblem  11:  Reorganization 

Several  issues  concerning  this  subproblem  have  already  been  touched 
upon  in  the  preceding  section,  these  two  subproblems  being  very  closely 
interrelated. 

The  subproblem  is  centered  etround  a set  of  old  requirements  that 
deal  mainly  with  tuning  facilities;  tuning  can  be  accomplished  by  physical 
reorganization.  However,  it  is  one  of  the  new  requirements  that  gives 
identity  to  this  subproblem  emd  which,  furthermore,  contributes  to  make 
its  coupling  with  subproblem  1 (the  schema  subproblem)  more  apparent.  It 
is  requirement  number  92  (see  Appendix  B) , calling  explicitly  for  data 
independence.  This  requirement  medces  it  clear  that  reorganization  for 
tuning  purposes  shouldn't  disrupt  the  data  base  logical  organization 
and,  consequently,  adds  to  the  coupling  between  this  subproblem  and  the 
schema  design  subproblem. 


4.1.10.  Subproblem  10;  Compatibility  with  other  systems 


This  subproblem  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  that  labelled  subpro- 
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blem  H (a  comjxanent  of  MS  1)  in  the  previous  analysis. 

One  slight  difference  is  the  inclusion  of  requirement  80  along  with 
requirements  70,  71  and  72  ( calling  explicitly  for  system  compatibility 
with  others  in  use  by  the  saune  Government  Agency) . Requirement  80  states 
that  file  sizes  should  be  limited  only  by  storage  capacity.  Its  inclusion 
in  this  subproblem  can  be  interpreted  by  realizing  that  compatibility 
requirements  may  pose  constraints  upon  the  storage  facilities  needed 
(e.g.,  files  from  other  systems  might  have  to  be  stored  on  the  new  system). 
The  major  difference  , however,  concerns  the  relationships  of  this  subproblem 
with  others,  rather  than  the  subproblem  itself.  In  the  old  auialysis,  this 
subproblem  showed  only  a relationship  with  the  physical  organization 
problem;  the  two,  recall,  were  identified  at  the  saune  time  as  two  components 
of  MS  1 during  the  second  decon^sition  step.  In  the  new  frameworlt  (see 
Figure  1)  this  subproblem  exhibits  a strong  relationship  with  subproblem  2, 
concerned  with  data  items'  logical  characteristics.  This  indicates  that 
compatibility  issues  should  be  ta)<en  into  account  at  both  the  physical 
and  logical  levels.  Such  a relationship  was  precluded  ♦'rom  emerging 
explicitly  in  the  first  analysis  by  the  fact  that  the  two  subproblems  invol- 
ved  were  components  of  two  different  MS's.  Since  MS's  were  deconqposed  in 
isolation,  relationships  among  their  components  were  difficult  to  trac)c 
down.  Thus,  completing  the  requirements  set  resulted  not  only  in  better 
identification  of  design  subproblems,  but  also  in  a more  comprehensive  ' 


display  of  the  relationships  among  subproblems. 
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4.1.11.  Subproblem  6:  Hardware  characteristics 

This  subproblem  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  merger  of  three 
subproblems  identified  in  the  previous  analysis,  namely  subproblems 
E,  G and  J (see  [Andreu  77cl).  These  three  subproblems  were  related  to 
one  another  by  links  that  we  labelled  "appropriate  hardware."  Thus,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  see  them  collapsed  together  in  the  new  freimework. 

The  reason  behind  such  an  outcome  is  probably  the  fact  that  since  the  old 
three  subproblems  were  obtained  through  the  decomposition  of  an  MS  in 
isolation  (MSI) , they  missed  interdependencies  with  other  subproblems 
which,  although  weedc,  can  be  enough  to  determine  further  sources  of 
similarity  between  them,  thus  contributing  to  their  merger. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  assigned  before  to  those  three 
subproblems,  three  others  were  included.  The  first, 

requirement  67  (see  Appendix  A) , is  concerned  with  having  removable  disks 
availadsle,  a clear  hardware  requirement.  In  the  old  framework,  this 
requirement  was  assigned  to  the  physical  organization  subproblem.  This 
subproblem  being  now  more  clearly  identif iadale  through  new  requirements, 
requirement  67  is  used  to  further  define  the  hardware  problem. 

Finally,  the  two  requirements  regarding  costs  (development  and  main- 


tenance) were  assigned  to  this  subproblem.  As  it  happened  with  the  pre- 
vious analysis,  their  assignment  is  the  most  difficult  to  interprete. 

In  a sense,  costs  constraints  are  relevant  to  every  subproblem  . Maybe 
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this  indicates  that  these  two  requirements  are  too  global  and  should  be 
broken  down  into  costs  constraints  for  different  system  facilities. 


4.1.12.  Summary 

In  summary,  most  of  tlie  issues  that  generated  subprobloms  in  the 
previous  analysis  did  so  in  the  new  results  as  well.  The  main  differences 
that  we  detected  were  (a)  a better  characterization  of  design  subproblems 
made  possible  by  the  added  requirements  and  indirectly  by  allowing 
reassignment  of  requirements  to  subproblems  where  they  are  relevant  and 
(b)  a clearer  display  of  the  relationships  cunong  subproblems,  discussed  in 
more  detail  below.  It  seems  that  both  are  improvements  over  tht  results 


obtained  previously. 
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4.2.  Relationships  Antonq  Subproblems 


The  framework  depicted  in  Figure  1 shows  the  main  interactions  cunong 
the  11  subproblems  described  above.  In  this  section  we  discuss  the  basic 
nature  of  these  interactions,  as  implied  by  the  graph  links  that  remained 
outside  the  subsets  of  requirements  in  the  decomposition  shown  in  Appendix 
E.  A listing  of  these  links  is  provided  in  Appendix  F,  where  requirement 
numbers  correspond  to  those  assigned  in  Appendices  A and  B, 

The  most  significant  interactions  2unong  subproblems  were  identified 
by  coinjuting  the  coupling  existing  between  each  pair  of  requirements  s\ab- 
sets.  As  Appendix  F shows,  several  such  couplings  were  zero  (i.e.,  no  links 
exist  joining  certain  pairs  of  subsets) . Other  couplings  were  very 

close  to  zero  (e.g.,  0.008  between  s'lbproblems  i and  6)  j these  are  not 
depicted  in  Figure  1 and  are  not  discussed  below  due  to  their  relatively 
low  relevance.  The  following  discussion  is  organized  around  the 
structure  depicted  in  Figure  1,  in  an  approximate  top  to  bottom  order. 

The  relationship  between  subproblems  1 and  2 (schema  and  DDL) 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  DDL  should  allow  the  definition  of  the 
logical  constructs  present  in  the  schema  and,  further,  the  definition  of 
both  subschemas  and  the  establishment  of  security  privileges.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  such  a relationship,  although  necessary,  wasn't 


as  clearly  identified  between  the  counterparts  of  those  two  subproblems 
resulting  from  the  first  analysis,  partly  because  they  emerged  from  the 


decomposition  of  different  MS's  and  partly  because  two  of  the  new  require- 


ments actually  take  part  in  its  definition  (requirements  88  and  100,  see 
Appendices  B and  F) . 

The  relationship  between  subproblems  1 and  4 (schema  and  "physical" 
data  items'  characteristics)  is  basically  concerned  about  the  total  size 
implied  by  data  items  characteristics  when  put  together  in  the  context  of 
the  schema,  thus  bringing  relevant  size  constraints  into  the  schema  defini- 
tion subproblem. 

Subproblems  2 and  4 (DDL  and  data  items'  "physical"  characteristics) 
interact  as  one  would  expect:  the  data  characteristics  set  forth  by 
the  latter  should  be  definable  through  the  DDL,  thus  indicating  that  DDL 
facilities  should  be  available  to  specify  ch^uracteristics  such  a variable 
sized  records  (attributes)  or  multi-valued  attributes  (repeated  fields) . 

The  interaction  between  subprobletns  4 and  5 ("physical"  data  items' 
characteristics  and  DML  modification  statements) , is  anotlier  relation- 
ship that  wasn't  as  clearly  identified  in  the  previous  analysis,  due  again 
to  the  circumstance  that  these  two  subproblems  were  part  of  different  MS's, 
makes  explicit  the  fact  that  modifying  certain  data  items  may  pose  addi- 
tional problems  which  should  be  taken  into  account  (for  example,  changing 
a variable  length  data  item  may  require  more  complicated  processing  than 
changing  fixed  length  fields) . 

Subproblem  5 interacts  with  2 (DDL)  by  way  of  pjointing  out  that 
integrity  and  consistency  constraints,  specially  relevant  to  the  processing 
of  modification  queries,  should  be  expressible  in  the  DDL. 
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Between  subproblcms  2 amd  8 (data  items  logical  characteristics 
and  DML  retrieval  statements) , the  interaction  indicates  that  the  DML 
should  allow  references  to  all  existing  types  of  data  items, 
in  a well  defined  way.  This  brings  additional  constraints  to  the 

DML  design  problem  in  the  sense  that,  for  exaunple,  literal  values  of 
different  types  should  be  appropriately  differentiated  (e.g.,  quotes 
around  character  strings  to  give  an  instance  of  an  implementation  scheme 
often  used) . 

The  relationships  between  subproblems  8 and  9 (DML  retrieval  and 
"control"  statements)  is  one  of  DML  completeness;  in  particular,  it 
makes  explicit  the  need  for  control  statements  in  the  DML,  an 
issue  often  neglected  in  discussions  about  DML's  but  which  is  nevertheless 
very  necessary  in  almost  all  non-trivial  DBMS  processing.  In  addition, 
it  also  points  out  certain  similarities  that  may  exist  with  the  processing 
of  traditional  queries > for  example,  options  (e.g.,  save  output  for  later 
listing)  and  certain  control  requests  (e.g.,  suppression  and  iater  gene- 
ration of  listing) . 

The  interaction  between  subproblems  5 and  8 (DML  modification  and 
retrieval  statements)  was  not  as  strong  as  the  others  depicted  in  Figure 
1 (i.e.,  the  coupling  measure  between  the  associated  subsets  was  lower). 

We  choose  to  make  it  explicit,  however,  because  it  contributes  to  tie 
together  the  three  subproblems  concerned  with  different  aspects  of  DML 
design.  This  may  be  the  result  of  one  of  our  personal  biases  as  designers 
(i.e.,  we  like  to  think  of  the  DML  as  a logical  unit)  and,  although  it 
may  have  few  implications  for  design,  contributes  to  display  the  structure 
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of  t)»(«  doHlqri  problem  In  a way  morn  c«>inpatlblr<  with  our  pcrroption  of  it, 
from  a general  standpoint.  We  think  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
this,  as  long  as  (i)  it  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  the  results  of  the 
analysis  (i.e.,  some  coupling  existed  between  the  two  subproblems), 

(ii)  it  is  made  clear  that  its  implications  are  not  as  relevant  as  those 
of  other  relationships  (note  that  we  depicted  this  interaction  as  a dotted 
line  in  Figure  1)  and  (iii)  why  this  is  the  case  is  well  understood  (in 
this  case,  we  ma)ce  it  clear  that  the  relationship  merely  indicates  that 
statements  in  both  groups  should  form  a unified  entity,  the  DML) . If 
some  of  these  circumst^u^ces  fail  to  hold  true  in  some  situation  (e.g. , 
no  coupling  at  all  detected  between  the  two  subproblems) , we  would  advise 
the  designer  to  stop  and  thin)c  bac)c  trying  to  clearly  understand  the  source 
of  the  mismatch  between  the  results  of  the  analysis  and  his  personal 
intuition;  for  example,  he  or  she  may  want,  at  this  point,  to  recon- 
sider his  or  her  interdependencies*  assessments  between  requirements  in 
the  two  subsets.  This  constitutes  a versatility  characteristic 

of  the  methodology  investigated  here:  while  counterintuitive  results 
may  be  obtained,  thus  breaking  apart  designer  biases  that  may  be 

unappropriate,  the  methodology  also  allows  the  designer 
to  go  back  and  study  the  reasons  behind  such  results  so  as  to  completely 
understand  why  his  biases  are  irrelevant  to  the  problem  at  hand  or,  if 
such  an  understanding  can't  be  achieved,  it  is  still  possible  to  modify  the 
analysis  accordingly. 

So  much  for  this  slight  digression.  Going  back  to  the  central  theme. 


the  analysis  of  interactions  between  subproblems  in  the  framework  of 
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Figure  1,  we  come  to  subproblem  7,  concerned  with  security  and  transaction 
recording,  linked  to  subproblem  5.  This  interaction  points  out  that 
some  of  the  facilities  used  to  support  transaction  recording  can  be  used 
to  deal  with  problems  stemming  from  modification  queries  (e.g.,  cancelling 
a modification  query  may  imply  a back  up  that  can  use  information  from 
the  record  of  processed  queries);  in  addition,  security  should  be  more 
strictly  enforced  with  modification  requests. 

Subproblem  5,  playing  the  central  role  discussed  in  section  3.1 
above,  interacts  with  three  more  subproblems .Due  to  certain  special 
characteristics  of  one  of  these  interactions,  we  will  postpone  its  discus- 
sion until  the  end  of  this  section.  The  other  two  involve  subproblems  3 and 
1.  While  strong  (the  strongest,  in  fact,  of  the  interactions  in  Figure  1, 
as  measured  by  the  associated  coupling  values) , the  interaction  with  subproblem 
3,  physical  organization,  is  ea-.ily  interpreted  . clear  that  to 

ensure  reasonadsle  response  time  in  the  processing  of  modification  state- 
ments, the  adopted  physical  organization  must  be  carefully  designed.  The 
new  requirement  91  takes  active  part  in  the  definition  of  this  interaction 
(see  Appendices  B and  F) , pointing  out  that  the  modification  of  data 
items  virtually  maintained  may  result  in  considerable  problems,  more  so 
if  queries  involving  such  items  are  of  the  critical  type.  In  addition, 
note  that  although  subproblem  8 wasn't  nearly  as  related  to  subproblem  3 
(we  didn't  even  notice  their  interaction  in  Figure  1),  the  problems 
associated  with  efficient  access  methods  are  fully  incorporated  in  the 
relationship  between  subproblems  5 and  3 (i.e.,  to  modify  a data  item  it 
must  be  located  first) . 
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The  interaction  between  subproblems  1 and  5 is  centered  around  the  issue 
of  maintaining  logical  relationships  estadalished  by  the  schema  (subproblem  1) 
upon  the  execution  of  modification  queries  (subproblem  5) . This  same  issue 
was  already  identified  in  the  first  analysis;  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  has 
changed  little  from  what  it  was  before.  Since  the  interfile  relationships 
defined  at  the  logical  (schema)  level  are  supported  through  correspondences 
among  data  items  contained  in  the  interrelated  files,  it  is  obvious  that 
modifying  the  file  contents  can  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  relationship, 
which  would  no  longer  be  supported  although  the  schema  would  still  indicate 
its  existence,  the  result  being  an  inconsistent  data  base.  Thus,  this  inter- 
action emphasizes  the  fact  that  care  should  be  ta)cen  to  ensure  that  interfile 
relationships  are  maintained  upon  data  base  modification.  This  argument  is 
complicated  by  the  possible  occurrence  of  "triggered"  updates,  since  the 
Scune  inconsistency  outcome  may  result  from  the  indirect  modification  of  the 
contents  of  files  involved;  this  is  made  apparent  by  the  presence  of  requi- 
rement 22  (see  Appendix  A)  in  the  materialization  of  this  interaction 
(Appendix  F) . The  appearence  of  the  new  requirement  90  (consistency  constraints) 
in  the  lin)cs  between  these  two  subproblems  re-enforces  the  saime  point:  since 
updates  can  result  in  the  violation  of  such  constraints,  defined  at  the 
logical  level,  they  constitute  another  possible  source  of  inconsistency  that 
should  be  avoided  when  processing  modification  queries. 
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Subproblem  3,  physical  organization,  interacts  with  several  others, 
in  addition  to  5.  Its  relationship  with  subproblem  2,  data  items  logical 
characteristics,  emphasizes  mainly  issues  of  encoding  for  storage  purposes 
For  excunple,  requirements  6,  specifying  ranges  of  values  for  data  items,  and 
91,  stating  the  possibility  of  virtual  information,  are  involved  in  the  de- 
finition of  this  interaction;  they  both  suggest  solutions  to  the  encoding 
problem. 

Its  relationship  with  subproblem  10,  concerned  with  compatibility 
requirements,  makes  explicit  the  fact  that  physical  organizations  strongly 
incompatible  with  those  employed  by  other  systems  in  the  organization 
(the  Government  Agency  in  this  case)  would  make  the  interaction  with  such 
systems  more  comolicated. 

Subproblem  3 also  interacts  with  11,  reorganization.  The  requirements 
involved  in  this  interaction  point  out  the  issue  of  flexible  physical 
organizations,  easil',  modifiable  in  response  to  performance  degradation 
stemming  from  shifts  in  the  query  distribution. 

The  interaction  between  subproblems  10  and  2 is  concerned  eibout 
compatibility  of  logical  characteristics  of  the  data  items  across  different 
systems . 

Subproblem  11  interacts  with  subproblems  1 and  6,  in  addition  to  3 as 
outlined  above.  The  former  is  concerned  with  maintenance  of  the  loaical/phy- 
sical  mapping  upon  physical  reorganization,  that  is,  with  data  independence  in 
the  usual  sense  (note  that  the  new  requirement  92,  which  explicitly  calls  for 


this  property,  is  involved  in  the  relationship,  see  Appendices  B and  F) . 


The  latter  emphasizes  that  certain  hardware  characteristics  called  for  by 
the  set  of  requirements  may  facilitate  reorganization  (e.g.,  removable  disks) 

Subproblems  6 and  10  are  also  in  interaction.  This  focuses  on  hard- 
ware characteristics  that  may  be  needed  to  make  the  eventual  system  com- 
patible with  others  running  presumably  on  other  hardware. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  interaction  between  subproblems  5 and  6 (DML 
modifidation  statements  and  hardware  characteristics) . We  postponed  the 
discussion  of  this  interaction  until  now  because  it  is  concerned  with 
issues  not  as  typically  discussed  in  DBMS  design  as  most  of  the  ones 
involved  in  the  interactions  described  above,  thus  being  a bit  more  "ori- 
ginal." It  points  out  that  some  problems  stemming  from  the  need  for  support- 
ing modification  queries  in  a multi-user  environment  must  be  approached 
with  certain  hardware  characteristics  in  mind.  For  exan^le,  since  locks  are 
needed  to  control  concurrent  modification  queries,  the  sp)ecific  lock  assign- 
ment and  usage  facilities  avail^d^le  can  pose  constraints  on  the  way  in  which 
concurrent  modification  requests  may  be  processed.  Also,  since  the  possibi- 
lity of  triggered  modifications  affecting  files  other  than  those  explicitly 
stated  in  a query  may  result  in  complicating  the  deadlock  problem  (e.g.,  two 
concurrent  queries  that  may  seem  completely  independent  at  the  outset  may  be- 
come involved  in  a deadlock  due  to  the  updates  they  trigger) , the  characteris 
tics  of  recovery  and  back-up  facilities  become  relevant  to  subproblem  5. 
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In  suiwnary,  the  interactions  anvanq  the  identified  subproblems  could 
all  be  reasonably  explained  and  pointed  out  relevant  design  issues  which 
were  not  apparent  from  looking  at  the  overall  requirements  set  as  a whole. 
Some  of  them  suggest  possibly  appropriate  implementation  strategies  almost 
directly;  others  make  some  design  trade-offs  explicit  which,  while  known  to 
the  designer  (after  all  they  were  assessed  in  the  early  methodological 
steps) , were  not  as  clearly  high-lighted  at  the  outset. 

The  next  section  summarizes  our  experience  with  the  application  of 
the  methodology  investigated  here  and  proposes  a generalized  methodology 
framework  in  which  that  experience  is  made  explicit.  It  also  introduces 
a number  of  areas  for  further  research  that  at  this  point  appear  with 
great  potential. 
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5.  The  Methodology  in  Perspective 


In  this  section,  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  our  experiences  with 
the  application  of  the  methodology  in  perspective.  In  particular,  two 
main  subjects  are  touched  upon: 

• the  methodological  steps  as  originally  seen  ( [Andreu  & Madnick  77 J> 
are  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  our  experience  with  them  eind 
coordination  issues  among  steps  to  organize  their  execution  are 
discussed;  and 

several  areas  for  further  research  are  identified  and  briefly 
outlined. 
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5.1.  Methodology  Application  Suitnnary:  A Framework 

When  the  methodology  investigated  in  this  project  was  proposed  (see 
lAndreu  & Madnick  77]),  its  application  was  seen  as  a sequence  of  five 
steps  leading  to  the  identification  of  a design  framework.  Although  the 
fxjssibility  of  iterations  was  anticipated,  the  specific  manner  in  which 
iterations  might  come  ^^bout  was  not.  The  experience  that  we  have  gained 
through  the  actual  application  of  the  methodology  to  one  concrete  design 
problem  has  provided  us  with  some  information  cibout  when,  how  and  why 
the  need  for  iterations  may  emerge,  so  that  we  are  in  a better  situation 
now  to  propose  a generalized  framework  in  which  the  different  methodological 
steps  are  linked  by  means  of  a more  elaborate  scheme  than  a straightforward 
sequential  execution  of  those  five  steps.  Figure  2 schematically  depicts 
such  a framework. 

The  application  of  the  methodology  to  a given  design  problem  would 
start  at  the  top  of  Figure  2.  Circles  in  Figure  2 correspond  to  the  5 ori- 
ginal methodological  steps,  other  constructs  are  used  to  articulate  coordina- 
tion activities  among  these  steps  which  we  have  identified  in  our  experimen- 
tal usage  of  the  methodology. 

Given  an  initial  set  of  requirements,  we  proposed  ([Andreu  77c])  a 
series  of  properties  that  its  elements  should  possess  (implementation 


independence,  system  structure  independence,  simplicity,  etc.);  in 
addition,  we  argued  in  section  2.2  ^doove  that  requirements  in  that  set 
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Figure  2 
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should  bo  of  comjjarable  scope.  Check inq  for  the  presence  of  such  properties 
may  in^ly  the  deletion,  modification  eind/or  decomposition  of  certain 
requirements,  thus  producing  an  updated  set.  The  top  part  of  Figure  2 makes 
this  activ  cy  explicit. 

Once  the  designer  decides  that  the  requirements  set  exhibits  these 
properties,  he  may  decide,  before  performing  any  analysis,  that  certain 
requirements  are  in  fact  missing,  given  his  experience  with  similar  design 
problems.  This  activity  has  not  been  explicitly  p>erfonned  in  the  two  method- 
ology applications  that  we  have  carried  out,  but  it  seems  advis^±>le  given 
that  the  need  for  such  requirements  may  appear  later;  its  objective  is  thus 
to  minimize  the  need  for  costly  iterations.  We  see  this  activity  as  one 
in  which  the  designer  is  likely  to  include  what  may  be  called  "design 
constraints"  in  the  requirements  set;  these  constraints  might  reflect  tech- 
nological issues  which  the  end-user (s)  — the  main  generator (s)  of  system 
requirements  — don't  necessarily  know  about,  but  which  nevertheless  are 
importcint  for  design  purposes. 

At  this  point,  the  designer  can  proceed  with  the  assessment  of 
interdependencies  among  requirements.  A series  of  guidelines  to  support 
this  activity  were  proposed  in  [Andreu  77c] . 

Once  interdependencies  among  requirements  have  been  assessed  and  thus 
a graph-like  structure  imposed  on  the  requirements  set,  looking  for  isola- 
ted nodes  in  the  graph  can  suggest  (i)  that  some  interdependencies  were 
overlooked  or  (ii)  that  certain  requirements  are  in  fact  irrelevant  to 


the  problem  and  thus  should  be  removed  (recall  that  in  (Andreu  77c)  we 
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actually  ran  into  such  a situation) . Either  anomaly  should  be  corre''ted 
before  proceeding. 

The  resulting  graph  can  then  be  decompiosed  using  the  techniques 
introduced  in  [Andreu  77a] . The  resulting  set  partition  should  then  be 
analyzed  to  determine  whether  some  of  them  are  too  large  so  that  a second 
decomposition  step  can  be  valucible  as  an  indirect  way  to  identify  missing 
requirements  (this  was  what  happened  in  the  analysis  reported  in  [Andreu 
77cl ; recall,  furthermore,  that  the  relative  importance  of  the  coupling 
value  associated  with  the  partition  measure  can  be,  as  suggested  in  section 
3 above,  cin  indication  that  a second  decomposition  should  be  performed). 

If  the  set  of  requirements  is  found  to  be  incomplete,  it  must  be  completed 
in  an  activity  that  we  described  in  section  2 of  this  report,  and  the  steps 
discussed  so  far  should  be  repeated. 

If  the  decomposition  obtained  doesn't  point  out  incompleteness  problems, 
then  each  subset  of  requirements  can  be  interpreted  as  a design  subproblem 
and  the  linJ^s  between  subsets  given  subproblem  coordination  meaning.  While 
doing  so,  the  designer  can  run  into  trouble  due  to  unexpected  design 
problems  and/or  interactions.  Going  bade  to  the  original  set  of  require- 
ments and  interdependencies  should  allow  him  to  overcome  the  problems  and 
clearly  underst^u^d  why  the  obtained  results  showed  up,  although  he  may  be 
forced  to  change  several  of  his  pre- conceptions  in  the  process.  Once  the 
different  design  subproblems  and  interactions  are  clearly  understood,  a 
design  framewor)c  has  been  in  fact  identified.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
designer  can't  understand  or  interpret  the  results,  he  may  be  able  to 


identify  interdependencies  that  were  overloo)ced  during  the  assessment  process r 
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if  this  is  the  case,  these  interdependencies  should  be  included  and  the 
new  resulting  graph  decomposed,  etc. 

The  two  analyses  that  we  have  performed  on  the  set  of  requirements 
originally  introduced  in  [Andreu  77c]  can  be  represented  in  the  framework 
of  Figure  2 as  shown  in  Figures  3 and  4.  Figure  3 represents  the  progress 
towards  the  design  framework  reported  in  [Andreu  77c] , starting  at  the 
darkened  circle;  similarly,  Figure  4 represents  the  activities  performed 
to  arrive  at  the  design  framework  discussed  in  preceding  sections. 
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5.2.  Areas  for  Further  Research 


Although  the  two  methodology  applications  summarized  cibove  resulted 
in  meaningful  design  frameworks  for  the  problem  we  analyzed,  there  are 
several  areas  in  which  further  research  could  add  to  the  appliceibility 
of  the  methodology  and  to  its  effective  inclusion  into  ordinary  design 
practice . 

The  fi?st  of  these  areas  is  concerned  with  the  explicit  linkage 
of  the  activities  propounded  by  the  methodology  to  other  design  activities 
that  must  take  place  in  the  previous  and  following  stages  of  the  design 
process,  the  so-called  "functional  specification"  and  "detailed  design" 
stages.  The  linking  with  the  former  can  be  possibly  accomplished  by 
means  of  using  formal  specification  languages  to  establish  the  system 
requirements  needed  as  primary  input  to  the  methodology  investigated 
gated  in  this  project.  Doing  so  opens  the  possibility  of  relying  on  the 
logical  constructs  that  such  languages  possess  in  order  to  try  to 
automatize,  to  the  extent  possible,  the  interdependency  assessment  activity. 
At  the  other  end,  systematic  procedures  to  move  from  design  subproblems 
to  sfjecifications  for  software  modules  should  be  investigated  in  order  to 
fully  incorporate  the  methodology  into  the  software  design  process. 

Another  area  is  that  of  refining  the  interdependency  assessment 
process.  The  interdependencies  used  in  this  project  have  all  been  binary 
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(i.e.,  interdependencies  were  either  present  or  they  didn't  exist  at  all). 

As  a first  approximation  to  investigate  the  )cind  of  results  that  the 
methodology  can  generate  this  is  acceptcible  and  has  wor)ced  reasonably  well 
in  the  design  problems  we  have  tried  to  solve.  However,  from  a general 
standpoint  it  is  apparent  that  different  "degrees"  of  interdependencies 
could  be  defined;  even  in  a strictly  subjective  way  one  can  come  up  with 
interdependencies  of  different  importance.  Trying  to  define  a coherent 
interdependency  scale  and  investigating  procedures  to  assess  interdependen- 
cies measured  in  that  scale  is  a research  activity  which  we  believe  can  con- 
tribute significantly  to  obtaining  more  sensitive  design  framewor)cs.  Several 
alternatives  suggest  themselves  at  the  outset  for  this  purpose.  For  example, 
characterizing  each  requirement  by  a set  of  design-related  attributes  would 
permit  the  computation  of  interdependencies  as  a function  of  the  requirements' 
associated  attribute  values.  Another  possibility  would  be  to  use  the  logical 
and  semantic  constructs  that  a specification  language  may  exhibit  to 
deduce  interdependencies  in  a systematic  way;  as  briefly  mentioned  £dDove, 
such  a strategy  can  also  contribute  to  a more  explicit  linkage  of  this 
activity  to  the  activities  in  the  preceding  design  process  stage. 

A third  area  which  needs  more  work  is  that  of  supporting  tools.  We 
see  the  graph  decon^osition  package  described  in  [Andreu  77bl  as  a first 
step  towards  the  construction  of  a comprehensive  set  of  design  support 
tools.  Our  experience  already  indicates,  however,  that  it  lacks  a series 
of  record  keeping  facilities  which  would  enhance  its  usefulness  significant- 
ly, particularly  in  subproblem  identification  and  coordination. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  more  experiments  should  be  conducted  to 
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gain  further  insight  into  the  usefulness  of  the  methodology  in  real  life 
problems.  In  particular,  field  studies  in  which  different  designers  could 
be  asked  to  use  the  methodology  would  be  very  useful  to  test  it  in  real 
life  design  problems. 

In  summary,  it  is  our  contention  that  further  research  in  these 


areas  has  great  potential  and  should  be  undertaken. 
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APPENDIX  A 

INITIAL  SET  OF  REQUIREMENTS 


1)  Data  base  schema  (data  dictionary)  Including  interfile  relation- 
ships, is  defined  and  maintained  Independently  of  data  base 
usage . 

2)  Separate  files  can  be  defined  to  be  Interrelated. 

3)  Data  description  language  is  English-like  and  self-documenting. 

4)  Data  base  schema  is  validated  by  system  prior  to  usage. 

5)  Interfile  relcitionships  can  be  described  at  run  time. 

6)  Field  definition  permits  validation  of  input  datum  as  to 
acceptable  values. 

7)  The  maximum  number  of  files  in  the  data  base  is  at  least  10. 

8)  Maximum  number  of  Interrelated  files  is  at  least  5. 


9)  Maximum  size  of  a logical  record  is  at  least  500  Information 
characters. 


10)  Maximum  size  of  an  item  (field)  is  at  least  100  characters. 


11)  Maximum  number  of  items  in  a record  is  at  least  50. 

12)  Repeated  fields  (multi-valued  attributes)  can  be  defined. 

/ 

13)  Variable  sized  fields  can  be  defined. 


14)  Records  In  Che  data  base  can  be  added. 

15)  Records  In  the  data  base  can  be  changed. 

16)  Records  in  the  data  base  can  be  deleted. 

17)  Data  base  update  can  be  performed  by  on-line  user  through 
query  language. 

18)  Data  base  maintenance  can  be  performed  by  batch. 

V 

19)  A bulk  data  base  update  (Initialization)  can  be  performed 
through  system  utility. 

20)  Null-value  field  generation  and  identification  supported. 

21)  Field  update  can  trigger  computation  of  a correlated  field 
same  record. 

12)  Field  update  can  trigger  computation  (e.g.,  tally  of  a 

correlated  field  in  different  record/file). 

23)  Data  integrity  supported  at  least  at  file  level  lockout  on 
update. 

24)  Record  level  lockout. 

25)  Checkpoint/restore  facilities. 

26)  Transaction  history  facility. 

27)  Separate  security  privileges  for  retrieval  and  update. 

28)  Data  base  level  security. 

29)  File  level  security. 

30)  Field  level  security. 
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31)  Non-procedural  user's  language  available  for  on-line  query 

and  update. 


32)  Boolean  conditionals  can  be  used  in  record  selection 

criteria. 


33)  Relational  conditionals  can  be  used  in  record  selection  criteria 


34)  Arithmetic  expressions  can  be  used  in  record  selection  criteria. 


35)  Text  String  scanning  expressions  can  be  used  in  record  selection 

criteria. 


36)  Relational  condition  can  compare  variable  to  variable. 

37)  Data  meeting  selection  criteria  can  be  used  for  subsequent 
query  processing. 

38)  Selected  data  can  be  sorted  by  at  least  one  sort  key. 

39)  Capability  for  report  formatting. 


40)  Report  formatting  optionally  automatic. 

41)  Report  break  control  feature  supported. 

42)  Report  summary  line  feature  supported. 

43)  Multi-valued  fields  can  be  selectively  listed. 


44)  Screen  (menu)  formatting  facilities  supported. 


45)  Local  keyboard  terminal  supported. 

46)  Remote  keyboard  terminal  supported. 


47)  CRT  terminal  supported. 
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48)  Delta  Data  5260  supported. 

49)  User  can  Interrogate  status  of  system. 

50)  User  can  Interrogate  status  of  current  request. 

51)  User  can  cancel  active  request  without  loss  of  data 

Integrity. 

52)  User  can  suppress  listing,  save  report  and  later  reinitiate 
listing. 

53)  User  can  direct  output  to  a system  printer. 

54)  User  can  route  listing  to  other  terminal. 

55)  Capability  to  broadcast  messages  to  all  terminals. 

56)  Signon  Security. 

57)  A master  terminal  facility  with  privileged  commands  and 
control  la  supported. 

58)  Master  terminal  can  be  relocated  to  any  on-line  terminal. 

59)  System  set-up  effort  and  each  subsequent  SYSGEN  less  than  one 
man-month. 

60)  Utilities  to  aid  set-up. 

61)  Average  up-time  for  the  minimum  configuration  of  at  least 
95X  over  a 30-day  period. 

62)  Average  system  recovery  time  is  2 hours  over  a 30-day  period. 

63)  Maximum  recovery  time  is  24  hours. 

64)  Maintenance  requirements  less  than  1 hour/week. 
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65)  Power  fall  restart  capability. 

66)  Dual  processor  fall  soft  capability. 

67)  Removable  disks  containing  data  base  can  be  mounted  and 

processed  during  an  on-line  session. 

68)  A job  accounting  recording  facility  Is  supported  sufficient 
to  charge  users  by  application  and  by  department. 

69)  A Job ;accountlng  reporting  facility. 

70)  Application  is  transportable  to/from  the  Agency's  existing 

aystems . 

71)  Data  is  transportable  to/from  the  Agency's  existing  systems. 


72)  System  can  communicate  with  other  Agency's  systems. 

73)  With  a single  terminal  active,  user  can  receive  a response 

from  a direct  access  to  any  Item  in  the  data  base  in  less 
than  5 secs. 

74)  Response  time  as  Independent  as  possible  of  file  size. 

75)  Capability  to  support  at  least  10  active  terminals, 

76)  Capability  to  support  two  or  more  concurrent  queries  In 

different  stages  of  processing. 

77)  Display  rate  of  terminal  at  least  120  ch/sec  on  a CRT  and 
15  ch/aec  on  a hard  copy  terminal, 

78)  Dynamic  file  reorganization  capability. 

79)  Dynamic  reallocation  of  released  and  deleted  storage  areas. 


80)  File  sizes  are  limited  only  by  disk-storage  capacities. 

81)  Total  on-line  data  base  can  be  distributed  over  many  disk 
units. 


82)  Controls  for  tuning  system  performance  at  SYSGEN  or  system 

load  time. 


83)  Controls  for  dynamically  tuning  system  performance  during  run 
time. 

84)  Application  tuning  can  be  accomplished  by  restructuring  the 
data  to  bias  retrieval  vs.  update  performance  characteristics. 

85)  Can  be  delivered  within  months. 


86)  Non-recurring  costs  for  basic  configuration  not  more  than 

C. 


87)  Maintenance  costs  less  than  MC/month. 
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APPENDIX  B 

List  of  New  Requirements 

HR  Key  fields  (attributes)  can  be  defined  on  records. 

89  Loqical  operations  can  be  performed  on  the  logical  structures 
(files)  defined  by  the  schema. 

90  Consistency  constraints  involving  records  in  different  files  can 
be  defined. 

91  Algorithmic  relationships  among  data  items  can  be  defined  that 
allow  supporting  virtual  information. 

92  Data  dependency  should  be  avoided. 

93  Data  redundancy  should  be  avoided. 

94  Different  types  of  data  items  ceui  be  defined. 

95  Depending  upon  its  type,  data  items  can  be  involved  on  certain 

types  of  operations  (e.g.,  arithmetic,  etc.) 

96  Access  to  a record  can  be  performed  by  specifying  the  value 
associated  with  its  )cey  attribute. 

97  Certain  queries  are  more  critical  than  others  and  should  tend 
to  have  better  response  time. 

98  The  DBA  can  control  access  authorization  to  the  data  base. 

99  The  DBA  should  have  access  to  accounting  information  about  all 

data  base  users. 

100  Subschemas  may  be  defined  compatible  with  the  data  base  schema. 

101  Facilities  for  performance  tuninq  should  be  under  the  control 
of  the  DBA. 

102  If  necessary  for  priority  or  efficiency  reasons,  the  DBA  can  cancel 
and  re-schedule  requests  in  progress. 

103  If  necessary,  the  DBA  can  cancel  printing  and  regenerate  it  later. 
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APPENDIX  C 

InterdefXJndencies  Involving  New  Requirements 
(T  Trade-off,  C concurrency) 

‘Requirement  88  is  related  to: 

•1  (T) : Keys  must  be  supported  in  the  schema,  and  uniquely  maintained. 

•2  (C) : Possibility  of  defining  interfile  relationships  through  )ceys. 

•3  (T) : Key  definition  supported  by  data  description  language. 

•5  (C) : Similar  to  (2)  edjove. 

•12  (T) : Multi-valued  attributes  as  )ceys  may  complicate  processing. 

•13  (T)  : Similar  to  £ibove . 

•89  (C) : Facilitates  definition  of  logical  operations  through  keys. 

‘Requirement  89  is  related  to: 

•1  (T) : Schema  definition  must  permit  the  specification  of  logical 

operations . 

•2  (C) : Possibility  of  compatibility,  i.e.,  logical  operations  involving 

related  files. 

•4(T):  Logical  operations  can  be  a source  for  validation. 

•29(C):  Logical  operations  involving  entire  files  allow  easy  security 

checking  at  file  level. 

• 31  (T)  : Logical  operations  expresscible  in  DML. 

‘Requirement  90  is  related  to: 

•1(T):  Constraints  supported  by  schema. 

•2(C):  (2)  can  provide  ways  of  checking  the  constraints. 

•3(T):  Constraints  defin«i))le  through  DDL 

•4(T):  Incorporate  constraint  checking  for  schema  validation  purposes. 

•14(T):  Result  should  be  checked  against  constraints 

•15(T) : Similar  to  (14) . 

•21(T):  All  results  should  be  checked  against  constraints  in  this  case. 
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•22(T):  Similar  to  (21) 

• 23(C):  Constraints  permit  integrity  chec)cing. 

•Requirement  91  is  related  to: 

•3(T):  Relationships  definckble  through  DDL. 

•11(C):  (91)  Provides  alternatives  to  increase  number  of  items  in 

a record. 

•21(C):  Triggered  computation  may  be  suppressed  if  it  affects  a 

virtual  data  item. 

•22 (C) : Similar  to  (21) . 

•23(C):  Integrity  chec)ting  simplified  by  (91). 

•64 (T):  (91)  may  reduce  maintenance  time. 

•73(T):  Response  time  may  increase  if  requested  data  items  must 

be  computed . 

•74 (T):  Similar  to  (73). 

•78(C):  Possibility  of  maintaining  items  virtually  increases  number 

of  alternatives  for  reorganization 
•80(C):  Way  of  reducing  needed  storage  space. 

•93(C):  Maintaining  items  virtually  avoids  implicit  redundance. 

•Requirement  92  is  related  to: 

•1(C):  Compatible  requirements. 

•78(C):  (92)  ma)(es  it  easier. 

•81(C):  (92)  permits  doing  this  more  easily. 

•82(C):  Tuning  can  be  performed  independently  of  logical  structure. 

•83(C) : Similar  to  (82) . 

•84(C):  See  (83). 

101(C):  (92)  •'ermits  the  DBA  to  accomplish  it  with  minimum  disruption 

for  the  user. 

•Requirement  93  is  related  to: 

•2(C):  Redundancy  can  be  reduced  through  interrelated  files. 

64(C):  No  redundancy  permits  simplification  of  maintenance. 

Access  to  data  items  may  be  more  complicated. 


•73(T)  : 
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♦ 

•74(T):  (93)  can  jeopardize  it. 

•81(C):  Compatible  requirements. 

•Requirement  94  is  related  to: 

•3(T):  Different  types  definable  through  DDL. 

•6(C):  Different  data  types  can  be  assigned  different  ranges  in  a 

generalized  way. 

•20(T):  Null  values'  cahracterization  may  have  to  be  different  for 

different  data  types. 

•95(C):  Classification  of  operations  facilitated  by  data  types. 

•Requirement  95  is  related  to: 

•3(T):  DefinaUale  (or  maybe  esta±)lished  by  default)  through  DDL. 

•20(T):  Ojaerations  should  be  well  defined  on  null  values, 

i •31(T):  Supported  in  DHL. 

•Requirement  96  is  related  to: 

•31(T):  Expressable  in  DML. 

•73(C):  Access  through  )teys  may  facilitate  this. 

•74(C):  Using  access  on  )ceys  may  help  to  meet  (74). 

•97(C):  Access  through  )<eys  may  be  useful  to  solve  critical  accesses 

indirectly. 

•Requirement  97  is  related  to: 

•73(C):  Compatible  requirements. 

•74(C):  Similar  to  (73). 

•76(T):  Concurrency  of  critical  queries  a problem. 

•78(C):  May  facilitate  obtaining  better  response  for  critical  queries. 


•82(C)  : 
•83(C)  : 


Provides  a way  to  tune  system  according  to  critical  queries. 
Similar  to  (82) . 
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‘Requirement  98  is  related  to: 

•56(T):  Under  DBA  control. 

•57(C):  Master  terminal  assigned  to  DBA  can  help  to  meet  (98). 

■58(T):  Possibility  to  bypass  DBA  control. 

•99(C):  Authorization  can  be  based  on  accounting  information. 

‘Requirement  99  is  related  to: 

•56(C):  This  defines  a point  in  time  which  may  be  convenient  for 

authorization  control. 

•68(T):  General  access  restricted  to  DBA. 

‘Requirement  100  is  related  to: 

• 1 (T) : Subschema  compatibility. 

•2(T):  Can  pose  constraints  on  possible  subschemas, 

i •3(T):  Subschemas  defincdale  through  DDL. 

* ^4(0:  Associated  facilities  may  be  useful  for  subschema 

compatibility  chec)ting. 

•27(C):  Subschema  definition  time  may  be  a convenient  one  to  enforce 

security. 

•28,29,30(0:  Similar  to  (27). 

•88(T):  Pass  )ceys  along  to  subschema. 

•89(T):  Maintain  logical  operations  on  subschema. 

•90(T):  May  limit  possible  subschemas. 

‘Requireemnt  101  is  related  to: 

•82(T):  Restricted  DBA  access. 

•83,84(T):  Similar  to  (82). 

•92(C):  Facilitates  tuning. 

‘Requirement  102  is  related  to: 

•41(C):  Permits  meeting  (102). 

•52(C) : Similar  to  (41) 

. ^55(0:  User  can  be  informed  through  this  facility. 

•103(C):  Common  processing  possible. 
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*Requireinent  103  Is  related  to: 

•52, 53, 54(C) : Permits  meeting  (103). 

•55(C):  Permits  informing  the  user. 
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appendix  f 

INTERDEPENDENCIES  AMONG  THE  SUBGRAPHS  LISTED  IN  APPENDIX  E. 


f'KLK 


UNKB  »L(UttN  CLUSTERS 
2?  - 3 

88  - 3 

J.00  -•  3 

LINKS  RETWEEN  Cl.  USt  ERS 
1 - 18 
2 - 73 

2 70 

2 ■■  93 

LINKS  RETWEEN  CLUSTERS 
2 - 12 
7 - 10 

88  - 12 
88  - 13 

LINKS  RETUEEN  CI..USTERS 


1 - 

19 

1 - 

90 

2 - 

14 

15 

’** 

16 

' ) '.T 

O — 

23 

7 - 

25 

9 ^ 

51 

2 

90 

4 - 

90 

5 

14 

[j  “ 

15 

- 

16 

5 

17 

/ - 

19 

7 - 

23 

27 

23 

60  - 

19 

100  " 

90 

1 %. 


1 ){  3 : 


IX  4 ; 


1 X 


LINKS  rif  rWEEN  CLUSTERS  IX  61 
2-76 
7 - 76 

LINKS  RE  TWEEN  CLUSTERS  IX  7 \ 
27  - 56 


LINKS  RE  TWEEN  CLUSTERS 
2-33 
89  - 31 


1 X 


8 


- F2  - 

I 


LINKS 

BETWEEN 

CLUSTERS 

1 

8 

9 

• 

NONE  . 

1 INKS 

BETWEEN 

CLUSTERS 

1 

8 

10 

* 

* 

NONE  . 

LINKS 

BETWEEN 

CLUSTERS 

1 

8 

11 

* 

1 - 92 

2 - 82 

- 83 

5 - 84 

7 - 81 

LINKS  HETULEN  CLUSTERS  28  3 : 

3  - 6 

3 - 91 

20  6 

94  - 6 

L INKS  REl'TWEEN  CLUSTERS  2 8 4 1 

3 - 12 

3 - 13 

20  - 13 

LINKS  HE  I WEEN  CLUSTERS  2 8 5 1 

3-21 
3 - 22 

3 - 90 

20  - 14 

LINKS  BETWEEN  CLUSTERS  28  6 i 

NONE  . 

LINKS  BETWEEN  CLUSTERS  28  7 ; 

NONE . 

LENKS  BETWEEN  CLUSTERS  28  82 

3 - 31 

20  - 31 

95  - 31 

LINKS  BETWEEN  CLUSTERS  28  9 : 

NONE . 

LINKS  BETWEEN  CLUSTERS  28  10  : 

20  - 71 

LINKS  BETWEEN  CLUSTERS  28  11  : 

NONE  . 

LINKS  BETWEEN  CLUSTERS  3 8 4 .* 

91  - 11 


F3 


LINKS  UtllWLLN  CLUSM'.RS  3 X b t 
6 - 21 
6 - 22 
6 - 23 

18  - 14 

18  - 16 
18“  1 / 

64  “ 14 

64  - 16 

64  - 17 

74  “ 14 

74  - 16 

78  - 14 

78  - 16 

78  - 17 

79  - 14 

79  - 16 

79  - 17 

91  “ 21 

91  “ 22 

91  - 23 

LINKS  BErWEEN  CLUSTERS  3 8 6 

18  “ 87 

73  - 67 

73  - 75 

73  “ 76 

74  67 

97  “ 76 

LINKS  BETWEEN  Cl  (ISTElv’S  3 8 7 X 

NONE. 

LINKS  BE  I WEEN  CLUSTERS  3 8 8 1 

73  “ 31 

96  - 31 

LINKS  BETWEEN  CLUSTERS  38  9 X 

NONE  . 


LINKS  HEfWEEN  CLUSIERS 
/9  - 80 

91  - 80 


3 8 10 


F4 


L 'NKS  BEFUtlf-N  CLUSTERS  3 i4  11  : 
64  - 82 

64  - 83 

64  - 84 

74  - 83 

78  - 84 

78  92 

93  - 81 

9 7 - 82 

97  --  83 


LINKS 

BETWEEN 

CLUSTERS 
13  - 15 

13  - 21 

1 3 - 22 

4 

& 

5 

LINKS 

none:. 

BETWEEN 

CLUSTERS 

4 

ii, 

6 

LINKS 

NONE. 

BETWEEN 

CLUSTERS 

4 

ii. 

7 

LINKS 
NONE  . 

BETWEEN 

CLUSTERS 

4 

8 

LINKS 
NONE. . 

BETWEEN 

CLUSTERS 

4 

ii. 

9 

1 INKS 
NONE  . 

BETWEEN 

CL  US  T ERS 

4 

8 

10 

L INKS 
NONE  . 

BETWEEN 

CLUSTERS 

4 

& 

1 1 

L.  INKS 

BETWEEN 

CLUSTERS 

5 

8 

6 

19  - 62 

19  - 63 

21  - 76 

22  - 76 

23  - 65 

23  - 75 

23  - 76 

25  - 24 

25  “ 62 

25  --  63 

25  - 76 

LINKS  HE  I WEEN  CLUSTERS  5 & 7 { 

23  26 

5 1 - 26 

51  - 68 


F5 


I INKS 


LINKS 


LINKS 
NONL  . 

L INKS 
NONE  . 

! INKS 
NONE  . 

LINKS 
NONE  . 

L INKS 
NONE. 

LINKS 


LINKS 


LINKS 


LINKS 
NONE . 

LINKS 
NONE  . 

I INKS 
NONE  . 


BETWEEN 


BE  I WEEN 

BE  I WEEN 

BE  I WEEN 

BETWEEN 

BETWEEN 


CLUSIEKS 
14-  31 

16  31 

21  - 50 

22  - 50 

5 1 - 31 


51  ■ 41 

CL  LISTERS 


CLUSTERS 


CLIISI  ERS 


CLUSTERS 


CLUSTERS 


5 14  8 

5 J4  y 

5 H 10 

5 S 11 

6 !4  / 

6 » 8 

6 S 9 

6 & 10 


BETWEEN  CLUSTERS 
67  - 70 

67  - 71 

86  - 70 


BETWEEN  CLUSTERS 


BETWEEN  CLUSTERS  6 14  11 

67  - 81 

67  - 82 

67  - 83 

67  - 84 

86  - 82 


BETWEEN 


BETWEEN 

BETWEEN 


CLUSTERS 
68  - 69 


CLUSTERS 

CLUSTERS 


7 S 8 

7 & 9 

7 S 10 

7 14  11 


BETWEEN  CLUSTERS 


F6 


I 

LINKB  BETWEEN  CLUSTEKS  Q % 91 

, ,n  ~ 32 

.il  ~ 53 

31  - 54 

, 37  - 32 


LINKS 
NONE  . 

BETWEEN 

CLUSTERS 

B 

& 

10 

L INKS 
NONE. 

BE 7 WEEN 

CLUSTERS 

e 

8 

11 

L INKS 
NONt  . 

BETWEEN 

CLUSTERS 

9 

8 

JO 

LINKS 
NUNl  . 

BE  1 WEEN 

CLUSTERS 

9 

8 

11 

LINKS 

NONE. 

BE  rWEEN 

CLUSTERS 

10 

8 

11 

Rcn: 


